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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


SEPTEMBER 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th, 1885. 
PatRonN—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


RINCIPAL VOCALISTS :—Mdme ALBANI, Miss ANNA 

WILLIAMS, Miss HILDA COWARD, Mdme PATEY, Mdme ENRIQUEZ, 

Mr EDWARD LLOYD, Mr HARPER KEARTON, Mr BRERETON, and Mr 

SANTLEY. Leader of the Band—Mr J. T. CARRODUS. Conductor—Dr 
COLBORNE. 

Sept. 8th.—MENDELSSOHN’s “ ELIJAH.” 

Sept. 9th._Gounon’s ‘‘ REDEMPTION.” 

Sept. 9th (Evening).—Spour’s ‘‘ LAST JUDGMENT ;” Bacu’s “A STRONG- 
HOLD SURE.” 

Sept. 10th,—Dvorak'’s “STABAT MATER ;” MENDELSSOHN’s “HYMN OF 
PRAISE.” 

Sept. 11th.—HANDEL’s ‘‘ MESSIAH.” 

CONCERTS IN SHIRE HALL, TvEspay, THURSDAY, and Fripay EvENINGs. 
—Symphony in D major, No. 5 (Mozart), Overtures: Fidelio, Ruy Blas, and 
Jubilee. New Cantata, ‘ST KEVIN” (Dr J. 8mrTH). Solo and Chorus, ‘‘ SONG 
OF en ” (C0. H. Luoyp). (‘The two latter composed expressly for this 
Festival.) 

Programmes, Tickets, &c., of Jakeman and Oarver, Hereford, Further in- 
formation of Hon, and Rev. B. L. 8. STANHOPE, Hon, Bec. 


Re r44 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family, 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place Oct. 23. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept. 21, and 


terminate on SatuRDAY, Dec. 19. ° 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, ae one , Piano, 
Violin, &c,, from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= a weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 


')‘HE ———— CLUB for the MUSICAL PROFESSION 

_ AND AMATEURS. Professional Gentlemen and others wishing to join are 
desired to apply for particulars to Secretary, 52, NEw Bonp STREET. Original 
Members’ List nearly complete. Endeayours for securing Olubhouse in 
Piccadilly or immediate proximity continue. 


TO ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS AND CHORUS SINGERS. 


FFFICIEN T ORCHESTRA PLAYERS and CHORUS 
SINGERS (IN TOWN), open to Engagements DURING WINTER, please 
send Address, &c. (by Post only), to FRANZ GROENINGS, 26, Old Bond Street, W. 


“MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT.”) 
Me GERARD COVENTRY will sing Grssonr’s fine setting 
au of LONGrELLOw's Poem, “MY LADY SLEEPS” (“STARS OF THE 
r MMER NIGHT”), during his Provincial Tour, viz.: at Broadstairs, August 
“i Ramsgate, August 10 to 15; Eastbourne, August 17 to 22; Southsea, August 
zn 25, 26; Bournemouth, August 27, 28, 29; Weymouth, August 31 and Sept, 2; 

astings, Sept. 3, 4, and 5; Brighton, Sept. 7 to 12. 


“GAVOTTE DU ROI.” 
Mss MARIE CLIFFORD will play Gzrarp Coventry’s 


, 2dmired ‘“‘GAVOTTE DU ROL” Every Evenin during the above Tour, 
Published, Price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Oo., 244 Hegent Street, W. 




















ROYAL YOR 


(For Families and Gent: A 
PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-EsTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. Now ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, &e. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 


G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and sopes of the Rev. Sir FrepERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart, ., Mus; Doc., and of Sir @. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any roval 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student,” 

Sennen knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—“No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.’ 

W. SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO. PaTeRNosTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


PRESTO ANIMATO, BY BEETHOVEN. 


Transcribed for Pianoforte by 


JULES BRISSAC. 


“This bright and genial little movement is here capitally arranged, and proves 
a most acceptable and interesting pianoforte piece. Its difficulty is by no means 
excessive, but the music is so neatly laid out, and of itself so tuneful and 
animated, that a good effect is obtained at a small cost. The more of such 
‘ transcriptions’ the better.”— Queen, 18th July, 1885. 

“The lovers of the lighter forms of classical pianoforte music are indebted to 
Mr Jules Brissac for an admirable arrangement of the spirited finale of the 
Trio in @, which has so frequently been heard at the Popular Concerts in St 
James’s Hall. No point of interest in the original is omitted in the transcription, 
and the whole is so cleverly compressed and adapted to the capabilities of the 
keyboard, that Beethoven’s attractive phrases may thus be enunciated with com 
plete and charming effect by the pianoforte alone, unassisted by the violin an 
cello.” —Musical World, 4th July, 1885. 

Price 4s, 
London: CHARLES JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 


A DREAM WISH, Music by Brreson, Poetry by Mrs M. A. 

Barres, Sung by Miss BertuA Foresta, 4s.; and “SERENADE 
MORESQUE, Music by Berason, Sung by Mr Iver McKay, 4s., are published 
by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 














“PEERLESS PERDITA.” 


ME OHN CROSS will sing H. C. Hrrzer’s popular Song, 
peice day ene PERDITA,” at Westgate-on-Sea, August 8. Published, 
»» by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
Me VICTOR ROMILLY sang Ascuer’s popular 








Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Bayswater, July 20. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcarnes & RomER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 


R IVER McKAY sang with great effect Professor 
Berason’s admired ‘SERENADE MORESQUE,” at Professor Oar! Ryals’ 
Concert, at 29, Albert Gate.—(The ‘‘ Serenade Moresque” is published by DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.) 
“‘HIS FOOTSTEPS.” 
i DLLE LILAS SPONTINI sang (by special desire) 
her admired Song, ‘‘HIS FOOTSTEPS,” at the West Kensington Park 
Popular Concerts.—Published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 
“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
i R VICTOR ROMILLY sang Horr Temptr’s admired 
Song, “TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY,” at Bayswater, July 20, Published 
by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITI’S NEW VALSEH SONG. 


“L’INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














From the “Daily Telegraph.” 
_“‘In the Lesson Scene of J/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 
air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 


mously encored.” 
From the “Daily News.” 

“The Lesson Scene included a new valse aria, ‘ L’Incantatrice,’ composed by 
Signor Arditi. The piece, while preserving the dance rhythm, also offers abun- 
dant opportunity for the display of those executive powers which Mdme Patti 

ossesses in such rare perfection. Her admirable rendering of it elicited pro- 
onged and enthusiastic applause that necessitated its repetition.” 


From the “Globe.” 


ds In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced an elegant vocal waltz, ‘ L’Incan- 
tatrice’ (‘The Enchantress’), which was unanimously encored.” 


From the “ Observer.” 
= In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti introduced a melodious waltz, ‘ L’Incanta- 
trice,’ composed for her by Signor Arditi. This was followed by applause so 
perseveringly prolonged that a repetition of the waltz became unavoidable.” 


From the “Sunday Times.” 


“In the Lesson Scene Mdme Patti sangiin brilliant style iti’s Ev: 
‘ L’Incantatrice,’ which had to be aun iii i 


; From the “Morning Post.” 

‘ The new valse, ‘ L'Incantatrice,’ written for her by the Maestro Arditi, the 
conductor, was given with such exquisite finish and spontaneity that the title of 
the Valse was transferred to the artist, for the whole audience was literally the 
slave of her enchantments. The valse was encored twice.” 


walled From the ‘Daily Chronicle.” 

n interesting element in Saturday’s performance was the introduction b 

Mdme Patti, in the Lesson Scene, of a new vocal waltz by Signor Arditi, entitled 
L’Incantatrice. From the charm of Mdme Patti’s manner, no less than from 

the fluency of her vocalization, the waltz was heard under conditions that were 

most promising for its popularity.” 


From the “St James’s Gazette.” 

“**TIncantatrice,’ as Arditi’s latest waltz is called (sung by Mdme Patti in tl 
Barbier), is brilliantly written in the true waltz rhyt eg with all kinds of 
pepe, —— pv — aon By 7 tuneful themes, no less than by its passages 
of vocalization, it produced a most favourable impression, bei d 
and enthusiastically encored.” ited 





Just Published. 


THE EVE OF ST JOHN. 
Sone. : 
Words a Muse by 
SCOTT DUNCAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bre to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s, net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s, net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES, 
WitH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“Flying Dutchman” 
THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. 
SPINNING CHORUS! ae 

SINGING LIKETH ME... eos vee 

PARTING oes eee a coe eee 
THE MERMAIDS ce wee nee ae 

(See List, 7 to 40.) 

CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
Composers 
Aguilar cae 
Bennett Gilbert 
F. Schira... 

J. L. Roeckel 
Ignace Gibsone 
Odoardo Barri 


+ Wagner 
+» Wagner 
+. Wagner 
. Macfarren 
. Macfarren 


A SUMMER NIGHT .. 4. ue 
ALL HALLOW EVE ... ws. ow 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH oe 
ORYSTAL SLIPPER .. .«. 


HARVEST QUEEN _.... 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE 

MAGIO WELL... ... 

MAGIO FLOWER ove 

MAY TIDE Se ge 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS bse a 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDIOE tse eee 
PAGE (THE) ge tne tee tee 
SEA MAIDENS ...  ... oo “ 
WESTWARD HO! 


F. F. Rogers 
Mazzoni 
F. Romer 
Offenbach ... 
M. W. Balfe . 
veo J. L. Roeckel 
ice Mer eee se 
Libretto to above, net, 6d. 
CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 


JOHN GILPIN 2. cee ove owe T, Anderton... 
MAZEPPA ... see nes nue oe M. W. Balfe J 
PARADISE AND THE PERI see J. F. Barnett «se 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL ... Mdme Sainton-Dolby 


Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE: 


CAPRICE ALATARANTELLE .. . ‘ 
CRADLE SONG ... 0. vee tne wwe wee tte we 
ENCHANTED PIANO ... eee sue tee wee tee ae 
EVENING SONG eve ae mee a ee 
GOLDEN WINGS Se ee 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING, 
SWEET WEE BIRD ... .. oe ane . coo wee tee 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ... ... Do... ss 


Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE 
THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


Co GO CO CO CO CO GO COCO CO Com Cot CO 
ccococeocescococoocoo® 


Riek" s. 
DO; sv 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
“ ff) 


LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Song by I@nacE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s,—London : 
NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 


PASTORAL, in F and G(‘‘SING, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD”). 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. N. FERRI one oes 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) ... suk pas po 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 
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THE BANDBOX. 
(Coneluded from page 476. ) 


Another Bouffonerie by Farnie, Intimidated, or, The Lost Regalia, 
was produced at Easter, 1875, and early in May a new drama, 
Weak Woman, for Miss Marion Terry and Miss Ada Swanborough. 
The company sustained a great loss about this time by the death 
of Mrs Raymond, who was by far the best representative of the 
line of “old woman parts” seen at the Strand since the days of 
Mrs Selby. F’amingo, an extravaganza by Messrs Hay and Green, 
and a revival of Smith Cheltnam’s pretty comedy, A Lesson in 
Love, were the features of the autumn season, and at Christmas 
Mr Farnie fitted out the Strand favourites of the hour, Marius, 
Turner, Edward Terry, Harry Cox, Miss Angelina Claude, and 
Miss Lottie Venne, with a new musical piece, Antarctic, which 
was replaced in February, 1876, by Cracked Heads, a parody on 
W. S. Gilbert’s fairy comedy of Broken Hearts. This was written 
by Mr Arthur Clements. Edward Terry left the theatre at the 
end of July, and Mr J, S. Clarke returned to it in September. 
Rather later Mr Gilbert furnished an operatic extravaganza, 
Princess Toto, wedded to some charming music by the composer, 
Frederic Clay. The time-honoured burlesque, Zhe Maid and the 
Magpie was resuscitated in May, 1877, with Miss Lottie Venne as 
“Ninette;” Miss Nelly Bouverie, “ Pippo ;” Harry Cox, “ Isaac ;” 
Marius, “Ferdinand Vilabella; and an otherwise rather 
weak cast. Mr H. P. Hall painted some very pretty 
new scenery for this revival, which, as a sort of theatrical 
curiosity, attracted for some weeks. Mr Horace Wigan 
was appointed stage-manager for the autumn and winter 
season, Which commenced at Michaelmas with a new comedy by 
Burnand, entitled Family Ties, followed by a sparkling musical 
absurdity, Champagne, a Question of Phiz, the joint work of H. B. 
Farnie and Robert Reece. Boxing-night witnessed a return to 
the old form of entertainment long known as a Strand burlesque. 
This was The Latest Edition of The Red Rover, and proved to be 
an extremely clever travesty, by Mr Burnand, of the once favourite 
melodrama of that name, The scenery was painted in enlarged 
but otherwise exact imitation of the scenes rendered so familiar 
to the youth of the past generation by Skelt’s Toy Theatre, to 
which the gifted author very happily and touchingly referred in 
the prologue spoken by Mr Horace Wigan: 


“Your kind indulgence, friends, the author prays, 
He asks to take you back to nursery days : 

He says, that if to aid him you're not slack, 

You wont be taken very much aback ; 

For, after all, our nursery days, you know, 

Were, bless us, not so very long ago ! 

He would ena you just so far, to-night ; 

So, please you, be transported—with delight : 

Not to a second childhood, that’s the worst, 

But to a reminiscence of the first : 

Of days when we’d grown out of cap and feather, 
When we were boys, and some were girls, together ; 
When we had given up the horse and cart, 

And reached that early period of art 

Which, to our nurse and parents most distressing, 
Was styled by them contemptuously ‘ messing ;”’ 
When we would aggravate our youth’s complaints 
By taking nourishment from pot arapi paints ; 
When we for home amusement used to cater 

With a toy theatre, called by nurse ‘‘ theayter ;” 
When in a space which strikes us now as small, 

We were the actors, managers, and all. 

Twas then that we were bitten by the rage 

For placing melodramas on the stage ; 

The scenes were gorgeous ; costumes red and yellow, 
The drama was, perhaps, more crude than ‘ mellow.’ 
An orchestra that never played a note, 

Fiddled away below a tin-box ‘ flote.’ 

On either side the stage were boxes, free, 

Holding three persons each—who couldn't see. 

A green-glazed-lining curtain, eight by ten 

Drew up to show— The Miller and His Men. 

That miller and his men! it went so well ! ! 
The finish with red fire!! and the smell!!! 
That blowing-up, which always went too far, 
Evoking an explosion from papa ! 
And when that melodrama’s run was over, 
We had another favourite—The Red Rover / 








With, by our own particular desire, 
Another grand dénouement, and red fire. 
So it has struck the author in these days, 
When such success attends reviving plays, 
That The Red Rover, for its great construction 
And plot, was suitable for reproduction, 
For every costume and for every scene, 
To most approved authorities we’ve been. 
You recognize them as of early date— 
( The first plate is shown. Toy curtain is raised and discovers 
‘* plate” of characters. ) 
Food for the mind you'll find upon this plate ; 
From an old master, or, as I suspect, 
From a young master, would be more correct. 
The name which in my memory has dwelt, 
As signed to all these works of art, was ‘ Skelt.’ 
The ‘ Flemish School,’ perhaps, for Skelt sounds Flemish, 
To us they were chefs Seine without a blemish, 
Their price was not exorbitant, a few pence, 
The plain a penny, and the coloured two pence. 
( Regarding the picture with interest. ) 
I look upon these dramatis persone, 
And see in each some old familiar crony. 
(Points with a stick, ) 
The Rover, Heroine, heroine’s aunt, no doubt of it, 
Lieutenant in disguise, lieutenant out of it, 
Guinea—two Guineas—tailor, Fid, marines, 
A Corporal. Now a specimen of scenes. 
(scene shown. ) 
Scenes of my childnood ! Welcome once again ! 
The twopence coloured, and the penny plain. 
There’s the Red Rover's boat—observe the dip, 
They’re rowing the Red Rover to his ship, 
His ship is somewhere out upon the right, 
Let’s say the offing—meaning out of sight. 
You'll see it. Should the int’rest diminish, 
We guarantee red fire for the finish. 
Thanks for your patience friends, the prologue’s over, 
Now let us clear the decks for—The Red Rover !” 
(Hait. Music.) 

The burlesque which followed this most happily-conceived 
introduction was one of the brightest and wittiest which has ever 
emanated from its author’s exceptionally-gifted pen, and formed 
in truth a worthy pendant to his well-remembered parody on 
Black-Eyed Susan,* which a few years previously had drawn all 
London to the gloomy and unfashionable quarter of Soho. The 
results, however, were by no means the same, for whereas the 
parody of Douglas Jerrold’s perennially fresh nautical piece com- 
manded a run extending to three or four hundred nights, that of 
FitzBall’s old melodrama scarcely attained to thirty or forty. Yet 
the cast was an admirable one. Marius was found quite at his 
best as the “ blood-seeking, remorseless pirate,” and so were 
Harry Cox, “Guinea;” Penley, “ Hector Homespun ;” Mitchell, 
“Sam Cutreef;” H. Carter, “Corporal Stiff;” Miss Rachel 
Sanger, “ Wilder;” and Miss Lottie Venne, “Gertrude.” The 
Red Rover, nevertheless, failed in its new form to attract the 
public, and was therefore replaced in February, 1&78, by Dora 
and Diplunacy, a most absurd and diverting perversion—also by 
Burnand—of Victorien Sardou’s Dora, which had recently been 
brought out in English dress, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
under the title of Diplomacy. This turned out a complete success, 
running merrily on, up to the end of the season. Mr Burnand also 
wrote an excellent comedy, Our Club, for the Strand, which was 
given in May. The comedy was continued in the bills, when the 
house re-opened in October, in conjunction with the ever favourite 
Nemesis—now again revived. At Christmas, Zhe Desperate 
Adventures of the Baby—a version of the French Bebé, adapted by 
Messrs Freer and Ross, with music arranged by Mr Fitzgerald— 
had a very favourable reception, thanks in no slight measure to 
Miss Lottie Venne’s most piquant rendering of a somewhat risquée 
song, “The Squire and Maria,” which was quite the feature in 
fact of the piece. : 

At Easter, 1879, Mr Alexander Henderson became associated 
more or less directly with the Swanborough family in the manage- 
ment of the Strand Theatre, and the old class of performance was 
henceforth superseded by opéra-bouffe. This was a species of 


* The Latest Edition of Black-Ey’d Susan; or, The Little Bill that was 
taken Up, was produced at the New Royalty Theatre, then under the manage- 
ment of Miss M. Oliver, early in December, 1866, 
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musical entertainment wich had been introduced into Paris 
during the time of the Second Empire, and had been already 
popularized for some years past in London. It was in fact a sort 


of offshoot of the opera-comique of the French capital. 
production under the altered direction was an adaptation, by H. 
B. Farnie, of Offenbach’s Madame Favart, a very good piece of its 
kind, and the music of which was really charming. In the hands 
of Marius, H. Cox, Ashley, Miss Violet Cameron, Miss Florence 
St John, and others, the Anglicized Madame Favart was held to 
have lost nothing by comparison with its Gallic original, and drew 
a vast concourse of town and country visitors to the theatre 
during a brilliant run of more than five hundred nights. After a 
brief period of repose, the same performers were found giving 
equal effect to a translation, also by Farnie, of Audran’s Olivette, 
which was first given on Saturday, the 18th of September, 1880. 
Olivette and its pretty airs continued a permanent attraction during 
the whole of the year 1881, with the exception of an interval of 
two weeks in September, when the house was closed for repairs. 

Olivette was still running at the commencement of 1882, but 
made way in February for Manola, an adaptation of Le Jour et la 
Nuit, by Lecocq. Mounted with the same richness and good taste 
that had long distinguished every fresh production here, and re- 
ceived with every outward token of approval, Manola did not, all 
the same, obtain anything like the almost phenomenal success of 
its two immediate predecessors, And so, after continuing in the 
bills for about three months, we find it replaced by Audran’s 
Mascotte, transplanted from Mr Henderson’s new Comedy Theatre, 
at the back of the Haymarket. Mascotte was repeated up to the 
close of the season, on Saturday, the 29th of July, and when 
the Strand re-opened its doors about the end of November, 
its patrons found themselves in what was virtually a perfectly 
new theatre. The purchase of some adjoining tenements had 
enabled the proprietors to carry out many long-contemplated 
alterations. The front entrance had been enlarged to double its 
previous width. The interior had been all but entirely demolished, 
new lobbies and passages constructed, and the audience-part 
carried up to the former back wall, which in its turn had been 
pulled down, and a new stage thrown out beyond, together with 
all the attendant paraphernalia of scene-docks, dressing-rooms, and 
greenroom. One relic of the past, however, had been spared. It 
was the smaller of the two panorama circles, now converted into a 
refreshment bar, and offering, by its old-fashioned style of 
ornament, a quaint, yet not unpleasing, contrast to the brand- 
new splendours which met the eye at every turn. All else was 
completely changed. This single memento alone remained to 
identify the spot, in the minds of its habitués, with their cramped 
and inconvenient, but long and greatly cherished old haunt—The 
Bandbox. MicuaEL WILLIAMS. 

Garrick Club, August, 1885. 

———) ——— 


MUSIC IN BELGIUM. 
Antwerp, August 1. 

The tenth Exhibition Concert was given last evening, the 
countries represented being Germany, Italy, France, Holland, 
and Belgium, by the following artists, namely, Herren Gudehus, 
Degele, Heckmann (leader of the quartet party recently heard in 
London), Eugéne D’Albert, of whose nationality opinion is “rife;” 
Mdmes Maria Durand, Borghi-Mamo (from the San Carlo, 
Naples), and M. Marsick, the Belgian violinist. The programme 
began with Nicolai’s spirited overture to The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, interpreted by an orchestra gathered from the capitals 
of the countries represented, and under the direction of Signor 
Faccio, of Milan, whose able powers have long served him at the 
Scala, A chorus of mixed nationalities then followed, the subject 
of their discourse being the one from Mosé in Egitto. M. Eugéne 
D’Albert, amidst much welcoming, appeared next, and played his 
own pianoforte Concerto with the enthusiasm that is an under- 
stood thing and expected of composers exhibiting their own 
productions. The work was written some years ago, and accord- 
ingly overflows with the rude effervescence of ‘“ brazen” youth, 
which, by many “ would-be ” Wagnerites, is stupidly mistaken for 
“Music of the Future.” Mr D’Albert, whose execution of the 
opening movement and the finale displayed considerable gifts, and, 
at the same time, the knowledge of using them to advantage, was 
rapturously applauded at the close of his performance, and, on 
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insisting applause, returned to the platform and played Chopin’s 
Fantasia in F minor, much of which was elegantly put forth, and 
would have no doubt created a more perfect impression had the 
youthful pianist not hurried the sublime Lento sostenuto, that 
forms such a strong contrast to the rest of the work, like a pearl 
in an oyster shell. Evidence of the Liszt school is not always 
agreeable when confronted with the Polish composer’s exceptionally 
calm moments, the repose of a dozen bars’ motive lending the 
assimilation so needed. Mdme Maria Durand received an ovation 
from the audience after her rendering of the scena, “Voce di 
donna d’Angelo,” from Ponchielli’s Gioconda, and the scena from 
Don Giovanni, “Fuigi, crudel fuigi.” Signora Borghi-Mamé, 
from the San Carlo, Naples, was content to sing an ariafrom Don 
Carlos (Verdi). Germany was represented by Herren Gudehus 
and Degele, the former from the Court Operahouse, Dresden, and 
the latter from the Ducal Operahouse, Carlsruhe. These two 
gentlemen were heard but once—in the scena from Der Freyschiitz 
— although Herr Gudehus was announced to sing the scena from 
Siegfried, namely, the forging of the sword ; but, some incidental 
flaw at rehearsal having taken place with the orchestra, he 
wisely refused risking the piece in public. Herr Gudehus 
accordingly substituted the prize songs from the Meistersinger, 
M. Marsick, the Belgian violinist, played Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto, which, had his intelligence borne company with his 
fingers, might have been appreciated as its glorious nature 
deserves ; as it was, frequent use of the tremolando, in company 
with a strong tendency to hurry the parts whose beauties alone 
speak and move in their own natural tem, rather obstructed the 
player’s evident well-meaning, and prevented his success being 
complete. Applause fell, nevertheless, at the end, in showers, 
and M. Marsick was perforce compelled to accept an encore, when 
he “sandwiched” Beethoven and himself. M. Marsick joined 
M. Robert Hickmann, from Berlin, in Bach’s Concerto, and the 
latter gentleman played with much enthusiasm Tartini’s “Devilish 
trill.” The remaining numbers in the programme consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to Melusine, Prelude to the third act of 
the Meistersinger, and Symphony No. 6 (Beethoven). At the 
next concert, August 8, twelve countries are to be represented, 
amongst which England figures conspicuously. 
Brussels, August 3. 

On her return from Antwerp, Ghent, and Ostend triumphs, 
Mdme Caroline Montigny-Rémaury ratified her many Belgian 
successes by giving a farewell recital at the “Cercle des Arts” 
yesterday afternoon. The audience, a numerous one, contained 
amongst many artistic notabilities, Joseph Wieniawski, Servais, 
Marsick, Gounod, Mdme Szavardy (Wilhelmine Klaup), and many 
others, The pianist commenced her programme with Benjamin 
Godard’s lackadaysical Trio in G major, for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, Mdme Rémaury being accompanied by M. Adolphe 
Délille (a Conservatoire First Prize), and Jules de Swert as violon- 
cellist. There is no occasion to dwell upon a composition that, 
although perpetrated during the “ first green” of the composer's 
life, seems to be undecided whether it shall steer for higher aims, 
or settle quietly down in the fettered regions of commonplace, 
and expound accordingly the flabby ideas that shoot up in 
the mind of its bearer, like fungi in worthless soil. The play- 
ing of Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, seconded by that of Messrs 
Délille and de Swert, gilded this heavy slice of indigestible com- 
position with some interest. Mdme Montigny-Rémaury next 
appeared as soloist, and played Beethoven’s Theme and 32 Varia- 
tions in C minor, each variation being interpreted by her in a 
manner “that trod criticism beneath the overwhelming power 
and fascination of her great gifts, and transformed her 
admirers into the regions of utter ravishment. The wonderful 
rapidity with which Mdme Rémaury executed the last but one of 
these thirty-two gems was an unrivalled example of what execu- 
tion, combined with an “ electric” intelligence of the masters she 
recites, can produce, and to what artistic results the two ends of 
the “telescopic” intelligence can discover and eternally glean fresh 
treasures and beauties therein. 

At the close, the Burgomaster of Brussels stepped forward and 
presented the pianoforte conqueress with a magnificent basket of 
flowers. The pieces following were Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, the latter piece being worked up to a pitch of 
true fugal grandeur, and exhibiting, even yet, another branch of 
Mdme Montigny-Rémaury’s many attributes that might overflow 
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the frontier of ordinary virtuosities, but which, in Mdme 
Rémaury’s exceptional case, proclaim her to be the unbounded 
and territoryless disciple of her masters, and whose talents are 
unconfined from any “treasonable tresses” that entwine their 
snakeful influence in so many pianists of the present time. 
Mdme Rémaury then played Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, a 
place in the programme scarcely calculated to present it in the 
fresh minds of the audience, who had already been “ banquetized ” 
with so many choice morsels, but, nevertheless, greatly applauded 
it at the end for the sake of its remarkable interpretation. The 
remainder of the programme consisted of Chabrier’s Sonata in D 
minor, for violoncello, played by M. Jules de Swert, and, finally, 
of Mendelssohn’s Duet in D major, for piano and violoncello, at 
the conclusion of which Mdme Montigny-Rémaury and M. Jules 
de Swert received the enthusiastic applause of an enchanted 
public, 
Ostend, August 4. 

The season of Belgium’s fashionable seaside resort being at its 
height, a concert, supported by many of the most eminent 
exponents of music, was given last evening in the spacious, but 
over-decorated, hall of the Kurhaus. The occasion being 
honoured by the presence of the King and Queen, together with 
Prince and Princess Pothoiick, and the hereditary Duke of 
Bliisterhausen, with their several suites, The roll-call of artistic 
celebrities alone gave an unusual interest to the occasion, the 
names of MM. Engel (Paris Opera Comique), Taskin, from the 
same theatre; Blauwaert, Belgium’s chief baritone; and M. 
Cronny of the Paris Lyrique; Mdmes Alma Fohstrom (whose 
recent appearances at the Royal Italian Opera, London, met with 
considerable success), Vaillant-Couturier, from the Brussels 
Theatre de la Monnaie ; together with Tivadar-Nachez, violinist ; 
Servais, from the Brussels Conservatoire; and Mdme Caroline 
Montigny-Rémaury, as pianist, composing a list seldom to be 
found in one concert. M. Dupont led the orchestra, whose 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony will long remain in 
the minds of its audience as one of the most perfect executions 
that recent performances of that golden inspiration can prove. 
The saltarello would have been encored, but for the admirable 
resistance of M. Dupont, whose artistic principles overcame the 
sharp volleys of an enthusiastic public, rabid for more. A similar 
public and “legitimate” success awaited the performance of 
Schumann’s Manfred, the immeasurable beauties and grandeur of 
which is the trumpet call of modern composition, in whose 
unfathomable depths of vital velocity reigns supreme the spirit of 
the composer, @ power never to be overcome, save by the one 
whose life-wheel finally grinds its creation down this earth’s 
endless stream. 

The “ Ranz des Vaches” was a temptation for the enchanted 
audience to encore, that, had they been endowed with the resist- 
ance of St Anthony, must eventually have surrendered to the 
almost fiendish loveliness of this number from Schumann’s colos- 
sus, As it was, the sublime intermezzo was, to the complete 
ravishment of even anti-encorists, repeated, in a style that 
commands the highest praise, for its minutely studied reading and 
breadth of appreciation by every member of the Brussels orchestra, 
the remarkable ensemble and certainty of every bar making the 
attentive listener, as it were, wrapped up in his own attention, and 
as if he was part of the glorious inspiration, flowing from its 
immortal composer’s oceanic source. 

M. Dupont again proved himself to be an orchestral conductor 
with few rivals, and, if strict statistics were made, possibly none 
at all. The programme, a bulky one, and in many instances of 
equal weariness, was chiefly composed of showy scenas—the way 
to sleepy indifference—the singers one and all, receiving unlimited 
Feta after their several numbers. A remarkable season for 

Ivers accidents, even this occasion was destined to produce one 
more incident, the circumstance being occasioned by the over- 
powering heat of the hall. M. Cronny, of the Paris Lyrique, had 
” completed the first verse of Ambroise Thomas’ drinking song 
pa perv when wildly throwing up his music in air, he made 
ms 7 . set at the gentleman officiating at the piano, and tore a 

: er of that unfortunate gentleman’s hairs out, and 
< eavoured to punch him severely in the back, which action was 
vi i, prevented by the timely intervention of a “Sergent de 
his rye arrived on the platform just as M. Cronny had raised 

and at the accompanist, and, taking M. Cronny by the arms, 








this guardian of the peace dragged him off the platform, his 
momentary prisoner yelling out wildly “A bas le Roi, a bas le 
Roi.” M. Vernaschgin, the director of the Kursaal, promptly 
appeared, and calmed the terrified audience by stating that M. 
Cronny had suddenly been seized with blood to the head, 
occasioned by the severe temperature of the hall. After this 
curious incident the programme was continued, Mdme Montigny- 
Rémaury playing Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, a work in which 
this artist has entrenched her remarkable powers, and made wholly 
her own. The lady was in possession of one and all of her great 
gifts, and, with the support of an excellent orchestra, produced 
the most thrilling impressions, the finale of Beethoven’s Virginal 
Concerto being interpreted by the pianist in a manner that can 
only leave yearnings for its speedy repetition by her. 

Mdme Rémaury played Godard’s Mazurka in B major, and 
Thomé’s Galop, as solos; Mdlle Alma Fohstrom created much 
applause after the scena from Lucia, and Rode’s variations; Mdlle 
Vaillant-Couturier succeeding likewise in her reading of 
Carmen’s “ Habanera” and Massenet’s ‘Sous les Tilleuls;” M. 
Engel sang Mozart’s “Il mio tesoro,” joining MM. Taskin, 
Blauwaert, and Cronny in the latter artist’s composition, “ Ici 
bas,” and which had the honour of “special” applause from the 
King and Queen and the Prince and Princess Pothoiick, of Giitz- 
burg, the concert being brought to a close by the quartet, “ Un di 
si ben” (Rigoletto), in which MM. Engel, ‘laskin, Mdmes Alma 
Fohstrom and Vaillant-Couturier shared success <—. 

M. Tivadar-Nachez, being prevented through sudden indisposi- 
tion from appearing, M. Servais, besides playing a Concerto from 
his own pen, gave two short pieces in lieu of the indisposed artist, 
the numbers being picked from the endless albums of Davidoff 
and Popper respectively. 

Brussels, August 4. 

The Heckmann Quartet, on their way to the Antwerp Exhibi- 
tion, gave a concert in the Cercle des Arts last evening, many 
amateurs of Chamber (condensed) Music patronising the pro- 
gramme, which consisted of Beethoven’s E major Quartet, 
dedicated to Rasoumouski, Brahms’ Quartet in E minor, and Beet- 
hoven’s Serenade Trio for violin, viola, and violoncello. The pro- 
gramme ended with Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio in G minor, the 
pianist being Frau Heckmann, the radiant beauties of the last 
mentioned work receiving full justice from a trio of legitimate 
artists. Amongst the audience, in the front row of stalls, were 
Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, who are staying in Brussels 
for their holiday. 

August 5. 

Brussels being the main line to Antwerp, where the Interna- 
tional Exhibition at the present time is bristling with musical 
talent, brought another concert last evening to the Grand Salle 
des Concerts adjoining the usual concert hall, when Franz Liszt’s 
two favourite pupils, M. and Mdme Zarembski, gave a concert in 
company with the Romish composer, Sgambati, who conducted 
his last symphony, aided by an orchestra made up of Italians, 
forming part of the celebrated orchestras of the San Carlo, Scala, 
and other prominent Italian operahouses. 

The programme commenced with a most wearisome overture from 
the “oily brains” of a Neapolitan—one Mezzotinto—a mixture of 
flowery insignificance, which tended to prove that its progenitor 
was an inherent disciple of the fiortture and scaly school, but 
which, treated differently to those “volubistic and inveterate 
Scenaphobists,” Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, &c., suffers the inevitable 
transition from a beautiful climate to that of a cold, dismal island 
of inspiration. Maestro Mezzotinto, who conducted his “ music- 
burnt” composition, strived hard to inspire his orchestra with the 
necessary inflammable enthusiasm, but the indifference of the 
audience towards a work still more indifferent, as regards musical 
texture, failed to procure the Neapolitan composer even the 
welcome that a journey from his sunny land to this country 
almost called forth. 

The appearance of Signor Sgambati was the signal for long and 
enthusiastic applause, that, so lavishly bestowed before its recipient 
has gained it, seems the opposition pole of audiences who welcome 
an artist by mute silence with an obd/igato of opera-glasses, eye- 
glasses (and, if they are procurable, telescopes). After Signor 
Sgambati had nearly bent his head off his earthly substance, as 
children so often do with tin soldiers, his “Symphonica Lyrica,” 
in B minor, commenced. The opening movement, allegro, pix 
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presto, con fuoco, not a little reminding the attentive listener of 
the introduction to the first act of Wagner’s Die Walkiire, 
seasoned to suit the Italian “cuisine.” The continual arrival 
of “Sospiri” and “ Lagrima” (vide Thackeray in Vanity Fair), 
travellers who monopolise every nook and corner of the composi- 
tion with their irrepressible jargon of “ snuffy somnolentic cackle,” 
are the fatal potions with which Italy has mortgaged her musical 
estate, and the bulky inspiration of which is handed down to 
generation upon generation of composers whose ancestors in the 
divine art are to leave them those “failings” of which a certain 
monumental and “epic” work has proclaimed shall be, Thus, 
even in a “ modernian” of Signor Sgambati’s character, are these 
ancestral germs pre-eminent, and savour ill of “ viands that are 
more worthy.” ‘The second movement, “ Pastorale,” is imbued 
with less of the already mentioned nationality, and the hearer’s 
illusions are toned by the advent of fresh breezes and glittering 
atmospheres, that are in relief to the “national tepid bath of 
Italian melody,’ and succour the stranger’s musical creation. 
This movement contains the seeds of future reform, not in the 
words of those benighted “lost sheep” of their subject, whose 
babbling and retchy vocabulary ought to be headed “ The 
nonsense of the Future,” but in a legitimate sense, and to the 
elevation of the art, of whose indomitable power the world’s weak 
creation seeks to strengthen itself withal. 

The two last movements, serenata cantabile and finale alla 
giocosa, are both the worthy first stones of musical edifices that, if 
genuinely manipulated, will shade their author from the sunburnt 
common-place lately mentioned, at the same time raising him far 
above many of his ancestral composers, whose obsequious 
volubility infested the stave any time these hundred years, and at 
the same time proving that his reverence and appreciation of 
Allegri, Palestrina, Pergolese, &c., was neither mishapen nor 
unrewarded. 

Signor Sgambati received deserved and enthusiastic applause. 

M. Gevaert, principal of the Conservatoire, came forward and, 
in the name of Belgium, welcomed and congratulated the composer 
upon his successful and latest endeavours, the little speech ending 
with the “ paper crown” of laurel leaves, and renewed applause 
from the public. 

Scharwenka’s Pianoforte Concerto, a plethora of Chopin-imita- 
tion, like real diamonds, and their Palais-Royal frauders, followed, 
the pianist being Herr Zarembski, a former pupil of Liszt. Judging 
from the numberless pupils the Wiemar Oracle has had, he must 
be the god, Learning, in person. 

A great deal of incoherent searching after what wasn’t, 
announced the beginning of this pompous pianoforte piece, which 
a renowned pianist once brought to an equally renowned musical 
annotator, whose perusal of it was by means of a large pair of 
scissors, that soon accomplished the necessary work. Herr 
Zarembski is one more repetition of pianoforte execution, his 
great moments of capability being under way when heavy cavalry 
of double notes, tenths, and, if human fingers could only ac- 
complish them, twentieths, pour in upon a defending force of 
scales, bombarded by minors and chromatique corps, @ oufrance, 
In the meantime, poetry and painting are allowed to die ina 
corner of the work, unattended, from the executional wounds 
they have received in the battle of Bass and Treble, and without 
one bar of regard from their annihilator. How like the ancient 
fights in the Colosseum, when the audience looked on and “ ap- 
plauded!” At the termination of the Scharwenka storming 
history repeated itself, and Herr Zarembski received repeated 
calls, signifying public approval of this massacre. Fortunately, 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to the Hebrides followed, and the 
Innocents triumphed. An amateur, of bereft mental advantages, 
after the Concerto just mentioned, and whilst lending as much 
attention to Mendelssohn’s glorified inspiration as his thick 
mental fortification would permit him to do, remarked, “One feels, 
listening to Mendelssohn, such an inclination to go to sleep; if he 
could only ‘surprise’ his hearers.” Leaving my seat at the con- 
clusion of the Overture, the inspirational “accident ” of treading 
on his tightened foot, caused that personage to deliver himself of 
surprising volleys of rhetoric. Schumann’s duet for two piano- 
fortes, in B major, was the occasion of Mdme Zarembski’s appear- 
ance with her husband, both pupils of the former “ Weimar Abbé,” 
and having, accordingly, much the same mixture of that master’s 
tuit‘en, adulterated with other characteristics of youthful experi- 





ences, which attend the endeavours of most pupils. Mdme Zaremski 
differs little in pianoforte playing from her husband, the change 
being of beneficent results, insomuch as the latter artist is less 
volcanic in her light and shade, and more inclined to be lavish of 
“ expression,” which, in her pianoforte sex, is an indispensable 

uality, seeing that, unless Ariadne has the strength of Hercules, 
the “ pianoforte battle” already mentioned cannot be supported 
without alarming loss of vital power and organic disadvantages too 
numerous to “index” here. The programme, which only lasted 
a little over three and a half hours, an exceptionally short time 
for modern concerts, was brought to a successful end with 
Schubert’s Overture to Rosamunde, under the direction of Maestro 
Sgambati, who, at the close of the concerts, was victim to more of 
that anti-artistic progress, “public worship.” The world’s a 
mighty booth wherein souls are daily deceived. 

Dopinas. 


—o— 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The clouds lowered darkly on Muswell Hill on ‘‘ Lammas” 
Monday morning, when the first train from town deposited its load 
of passengers upon the platform of the Alexandra Palace Station. 
Prognostications of a wet day caused many misgivings to the visitors, 

rticularly to the ladies, who had donned their summer attire in 

onour of the occasion. Happily, the gloomy promise of the morn- 
ing were sufficiently counterbalanced by the performances of the 
afternoon, performances so varied and protracted that the holiday- 
seekers found themselves in the position of the proverbial little boy 
in the pastrycook’s shop, dazzled by unlimited opportunity and 
aggravated by finite capacity. In itself a breezy day on the Muswell 
slopes is no small advantage to the toilers of the city ; but, in accord- 
ance with custom and the essential fitness of things, a long programme 
of different attractions had been prepared by the directorate. The 
crowded condition of the buildings and the animated scene in the 
grounds gave, perhaps, the most satisfactory indication that the 
visitors were well pleased with the efforts made on their behalf. An 
organ recital in the grand transept by Mr Henry Mitchell formed 
the introduction to an exciting representation of that time-honoured 
tragedy dealing with the adventures of Mr Punch and his spouse, in 
the Bijou Theatre, and for the hundreds who preferred their amuse- 
ment in the open air the City of London Artillery band, conducted 
by Mr G. S. Page, performed a selection of music at noon upon the 
north side of the park. Here, also, the Clown Cricketers had pitched 
their wickets, and played a game by no means in accord with the 
recognized rules of the Marylebone Club, but interesting and 
amusing enough to the none too critical body of spectators. 
That miscellaneous combination of entertainments rently 
known as a ‘‘variety show” met with undivided favour 
later on, the juggling and pigeon charming of Marie Victor, 
the transformation p Br sal of “Little Rosie,” the cartoon 
drawing of Mons. Fleury, the grotesque antics of the Cobras, the 
club evolutions of Nino, and iy tas of Mr Joe Lawrence finding 
ready appreciation from the audience. A Bank Holiday at the 
Palace divorced from an adequate representation of opera, comedy, 
or drama would be robbed of its most potent and pleasing feature. 
The lovers of the stage had not in this instance been forgotten, and 
the experience of Mr F. H. Macklin was well employed upon the ne 
duction, in the comfortable theatre, of Mr Hawtreys mirt ful 
comedy, The Private Secretary, the chief characters finding able ex- 
nents in the ladies and gentlemen who have lately been ministering, 

y means of this successful play, to the delectation of the provinces. 
Four successive variety entertainments in the transept introduced 
Astarte, Lieutenant West, a French troupe of skaters, the Tilly 
family, the ‘‘champion one-legged dancer,” Messrs Harrison and 
Buckley, Zidney the juggler, an Dezano, Mr Sibold’s orchestra con- 
Further instrumental harmony was 
provided by the East London Engineers’ band. A shadow pantomine 
served to divert many who stayed late, and some five hours previously 
thousands had bidden a cheery farewell to Mr W. Barber, as his 
ure “Reliance ” sailed steadily away from the northern heights. 


~~ the enlivening music. 








The first prize at the late International Chess Tournament in 
Hamburgh was carried off by a young dancer, aged hardly twenty, 
and named Harmonist, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Miss Moore and Signorina Salombiani each obtained a first prize 
for singing at the recent Conservatory examinations in Paris. The 
former young lady is American, having first seen the light in the 
state of Massachusetts, while the latter was born in Corsica. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

BREMERHAVEN.—The Festival organized by the united ‘ Lieder- 
tafeln ” of North Germany went off admirably. An active part in it 
was taken by more than six hundred singers from Berlin, Bielefeld, 
Bake, Brunswick, Bremen, Biickeburg, Celle, Eimbeck, Geesten- 
miinde, Goslar, Halberstadt, Hameln, Hanover, Harburg, Hildes- 
heim, Leer, Magdeburg, Minden, Nienburg, Oldenburg, Osnabriick, 
Quakenbriick, Quedlinburg, Springe, Uelzen, Verden, Wernigerode, 
and Wolfenbiittel. The grand procession took place on the 19th 
July, and the Festival concluded with an excursion to Heligoland. 

CARLSBAD.—The new Theatre is rapidly approaching completion, 
and will be ready for the season of 1886. It is to be let on lease. 
The competitors will, no doubt, be numerous, seeing that the town 
is, theatrically speaking, the most profitable one in Austria and 
Germany. Last year there were 28,000 visitors who went through 
a regular course of the waters and spent several weeks here, while 
80,000 more made a less protracted stay. 

A.rensuRG.—Dr Wilhelm Stade, Hofcapellmeister, celebrated 
here ashort time since his twenty-fifth official jubilee. He is one of 
the few remaining pupils of Friedrich Schneider, of Dessau. 

Riga.—During the pe season at the Temporary Theatre, there 
were one hundred and twenty-three performances of thirty-four 
different operas and operettas. To Wagner, with Lohengrin, Der 
fliegende Hollinder, and Tannhiiuser, 15 evenings were devoted ; to 
G. Bizet, with Carmen, 9; to Flotow, with Stradella and Martha, 7; 
to Verdi, with J/ ZJ'rovatore, 6; to Donizetti, with Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor and La Fille du Régiment, 5; to Meyerbeer, with Les 
Huguenots and Robert le Diable, 5; to Nicolai, with Die lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor, 5; to Halévy, with La Juive, 4; to Herold, 
with Zampa, 4; to Lortzing, with Der Waffenschmied and Czar 
und Zimmermann (the latter being given here under the title of 
Flandrische Abendteuer), 4; to Marschner, with Hans Heiling, 
Templer und Jiidin, and Der Vampyr, 4; to Nessler, with Der 
Trompeter von Sdkkingen, 4 ; to Rossini, with // Barbiere di Siviglia, 
4; to Auber, with Les Diamants de la Couronne, 3; to Beethoven, 
with Fidelio, 3; to Kreutzer, with Das Nachtlager, 3; to Maillart, 
with Les Dragons de Villars, 3; to Mozart, with Don Giovanni and 
Le Nozze di Figaro, 3. 

BrussEts.—A dispute has arisen with regard to the libretto of 
Litolff’s new opera, Les J'empliers, which is to constitute the first 
novelty at the Thédtre de la Monnaie under the management of M. 
Verdhurt. M. Moreau-Sainti asserts he had a share in writing the 
said libretto, and this MM. Adenis and de Bonnemére deny. The 
matter has been referred to the Society of Dramatic Authors and 
Composers.—On the mere recommendation of Mdme Marie Sasse, 
M. Verdhurt engaged Mdlle Passama as contralto. Having, how- 
ever, afterwards heard the lady sing, as he had not previously done, he 
nae to cancel, ina friendly way, her engagement. In reply, 

d le Passama has called upon him to pay the sum of 30,000 francs, 
forfeit money, and 15,000, damages. Theatrical management may 
have its charms, but, as M. Verdhurt already feels, no doubt, it is 
not without its drawbacks. 

A Curious Carrer.—The Paris paper, La France, relates the 
following interesting story of a whilom second bandmaster of the ex- 
Imperial Guard, now a general of division in —— the Persian Army. 
The individual in question, named Lemaire (Alfred Jean Baptiste), 
entered in 1855 the Paris Conservatory, which he left in 1863, after 
carrying off the prizes for flute and harmony. He was second band- 
master in the Voltigeurs of the Guard, when he received an offer 
from Marshal Neil, Minister of War, to go to Persia, where the 
Shah had resolved to re-organize his military bands. Eagerly accept- 
ing the offer, the young man set out for the country of the Thousand 
and One Hig where he still is. On reaching Teheran, he found 
his Iranian Majesty’s bands in a wretched state. In a few years he 
re-arranged the course of musical instruction, or rather first intro- 
duced such a course ; he established the Imperial Orchestra and 
reformed all the bands in the Persian army. In appreciation of what 
M. Lemaire has done, the Shah has showered on him favours and 
promotion—having raised him to the rank of general. It must be 
added that M. Lemaire has rendered great services to Europeans 
whose fortunes and wanderings have led them to Persia. 








The new three-part Requiem, with nae and orchestra, recently 
be ap in the Church of St Mark, Venice, and written by Sig. 
—— Coccon, musical director of the said church, is the four- 
undred-and.-thirtieth composition emanating from his pen. 
wn operatic company now at the Teatro Comunale, Carpi, con- 
Mee among its members artists bearing the well-known names. of 
penhiiaa) Ricci, (Luisa) Flotow, (Carlo) Rossini, and (Leone) 
magalli, But then “ what’s in a name?” 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


In regard to musical art the influence of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival will be marked by the important services it will for this 
year have rendered, especially to native talent. The complete pro- 
gramme is now finally arranged, and, so far as those who take any 
active part are concerned, has been under rehearsal for some time 
past. This, the leading provincial musical festival, bids fair 
to outvie its predecessors, owing to the many important new works 
it is intended to present; several of which being of a national 
character, we prophesy, will go far to substantiate the claim of 
English talent for an attentive hearing in any European concert-room. 
At nearly all of the eight gatherings a newly-composed oratorio, 
cantata, or classical piece will be given ; of course, room will be found 
both for Zlijah and the Messiah, these time-honoured works 
naturally finding a well-deserved place in most festival gatherings of 
importance, 

On the second day novelties will be ‘‘to the fore” by the first per- 
formance of The Sleeping Beauty, specially written and conducted by 
Mr F. H. Cowen. Gounod’s new oratorio, Mors et Vita, the piéce de 
résistance, so to speak, of the Festival, will be given on the third day, 
and will command special attention. As this last work of Gounod 
is rumoured to have been written with more care and judgment than 
even the Redemption, we may confidently look forward to a valuable 
addition to oratorio. A new cantata, The Spectre Bride, from the 
pen of Herr Anton Dvorak, will be produced on the third day, also 
extracts from T’ristan wnd Isolde, and a new setting to Mr Gladstone's 
Latin translation of the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” by Dr J. F. Bridge. 

On Friday morning, Dr. Villiers Stanford’s specially composed 
cantata, The Three Holy Children, and Beethoven’s ‘Choral 
Symphony ” will be given, the festival being brought to a close by a 
repetition, in the evening, of Gounod’s Mors et Vita. 

The foregoing is merely a brief outline of the most important 
choral works, but we are promised in addition, a new symphony by 
Mr E. Prout, a violin concerto composed for Sefior Sarasate, by 
Mr A. C. Mackenzie, and a new cantata, Yule-tide, written by 
Mr Anderton, a local musician, all of which claim equal attention. 


W.A. J. 
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i Songs for Sunday Ebening. 


Itl.—*TRUST HIM.” 
The way of life is dreary where the Lord has never been, 
But countless mercies crowd the path which faith alone can 





And the soul of man grows weary that trusts not the Unseen ; 
tread, 


From precious corn and wine and oil to simple daily bread. 
Chorus. 
Then trust Him, trust Him, when the cruse is dry, 
Our store will be replenished from the Treasury on high ; 
3 For all along the ages His promise shall endure, 
; Our bread is always certain and our water shall be sure. 


Remember that affliction is the common lot of all, 
That the shadows of bereavement the stoutest hearts appal ; 
But faith’s strong eye can always pierce the thickest night of 
gloom, 
And clothe with flowers of brightest liue the valley of the 
tomb. 
Chorus. 
Then trust Him, trust Him, till the clouds roll by, 
For the sun is always shining behind the darkest sky ; 
The burden may be heavy and the sadness hard to bear, 
But there’s balm for every sorrow and relief for every care. . 


Copyright. J.8. 
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Srenor G. Garrsotpr has left Paris for Italy to attend the 
obsequies of his father, Antonio Gariboldi, who made the 
“ Campagnes de l’independence Italienne,” as an “ officier detat 
major.” 

West Kenstneron Park Poputar Concerts.—In our notice of 
Mdlle Spontini’s last concert we inadvertently omitted to mention 
Miss Marian Ellis, who sang Ignace Gibsone’s charming ballad, 
‘* Sail on, O love,” and received an enthusiastic encore. 
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DEATH. 
On July 30, at Lichfield House, Acton, Mrs WILHELMINA CAROLINE 
GARRICK, widow of NatHAN DAvip GARRICK, great great nephew 
of the celebrated actor, Davip GARRICK. 
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SOMETHING TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN 
HANOVER.* 

The firm of Helwing in Hanover has published a work bearing 
the title: Das Kénigliche Hoftheater in Hannover, Ein Beitrag 
zur Deutschen Theatergeschichte von Hermann Miiller, Regisseur der 
Konigl. Schauspiele zu Hannover.t The book is one of those 
monographs which, though treating principally of the history and 
development of the spoken drama, devote to opera, that is to say, 
music, the space demanded in the historical account of a compre- 
hensive theatrical institution, as represented by a Court Theatre. 
Such an historical account contains, it is true, a goodly number 
of gaps in the case of Hanover, since, owing to the union of 
the country with England, and the removal of the Court to 
London, a great many of the archives appear to have been lost. 
Those which still exist, however, have been conscientiously used 
by Herr Miiller....... In what follows we shall adhere in all 
material respects to his book. 

The Court of the Dukes of Hanover does not appear to have 
been fond of music, for, though we hear a great deal about plays, 
especially French plays, hardly anything seems to have been done 
for music. It was not until the second half of the seventeenth 
century, and particularly until the union of all the Brunswick 
and Hanoverian territories, through Duke Ernest Augustus, and 
his elevation to the Electoral dignity, that music entered on its 
rights side by side with the drama. Even as late as 1640, all that 
was devoted to music was a sum of only two hundred thalers, ex- 
pended for a number of trumpeters. The predecessors of Ernest 
Augustus considered that amount amply sufficient to satisfy the 
musical wants of their Court. Musical performances consisted, 
therefore, without a doubt, merely of trumpetings at processions, 
state dinners, and such like festivities, with, of course, music from 
time to time for dancing. 

It was under Duke Ernest Augustus, afterwards Elector, that 
matters first took a turn for the better, and this prince may 
justly be considered as the founder of the Hanoverian Orchestra, 
which subsequently attained to such celebrity. A new Theatre 
was erected and opened in 1690 with Steffani’s opera, Enrico 
Leone, and the Prince now determined to have a regular Italian 
operatic company as well as a French dramatic company. 

The only elements then existing for such a company were, how- 
ever, but nine musicians specially engaged. Miiler clearly 
proves that, despite the official title of “Italian musicians” by 
which they are designated in the Ducal household accounts, six of 
them were plain honest Germans, whose names he gives us. To 
them were added two Frenchmen and a genuine Italian, who is 
put down as a “ Bombardo-Violist.” To this marvellous orchestra 
we must add, also, an organ-blower and a copyist, and these two, 
likewise, were, strange to say, full-blooded Italians. It is, 
unfortunately, not stated what instruments the nine musicians, 
with the exception of the bombardo-violist, represented; it would 
have been very interesting to learn how the Italian operas 
selected for representation, and really represented, were executed. 
The company of singers was correspondingly strong. Itconsisted 
of eight persons; Signore Maria Tallioni, Vittoria, Signori 
Nicolo Pani, Severo Pancioni, Antonio Collini, Antonio Nicolini, 
Agastino Granara, and Nicolini Grationini. 

Little attention was then paid to the musical significance of 
Italian opera. This form of dramatic work was destined 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

t The Theatre Royal, Hanover. A Contribution to the History of the 
— Stage, by Hermann Miller, Stage-Manager of the above Theatre 
Oya. 








principally to bring out in greater relief the splendour and 
magnificence characterizing the Court of a reigning prince. The 
outer frame was, therefore, the chief consideration. The scenery, 
the costumes, and, above all, the grandest possible mechanical 
effects, constituted the essential portion of a piece; the plot 
served simply as a medium for the exhibition of the above 
component elements, while music was, so to say, employed to 
impart to them additional lustre. Proof of this is furnished by 
the opera of Enrico Leone, already mentioned. The bill, which 
has been preserved, enumerates, besides the eight performers, the 
following scenes: a view of part of the Mediterranean, with a 
storm at sea; entrance to the Ducal Palace at Liineburg; a 
garden; a desert full of trees (sic) with a Griffin’s nest; ante- 
chamber of Mechthilde (Heinrich’s Wife); a prison; the Kalk- 
berg, or hills near Liineburg; a Royal Hall, with everything 
prepared for a marriage-feast ; Bardowiek besieged; the gates of 
Liineberg with a triumphal arch. The contributions of the 
machinist were: a ship which goes to pieces ; a Griffin that takes 
Heinrich to its nest; a combat between the Griffin and the Lion; 
appearance of Heinrich, by means of Errea’s magic power, in 
Mechthilde’s antechamber ; a cloud which wafts Heinrich to the 
Kalkberg; a Devil who flings the Lion up into the air: siege and 
taking of Bardowiek ; a triumphal arch drawn by four real horses, 
Mute personages: the Guards; Mechthilde’s Woman and Page; 
Almaro’s Guards and Cavaliers ; the Ghosts, Sailors, and Soldiers, 
in the storm. Dancing Nymphs and Wood-Gods, Devils and 
Jews, Heroes and Amazons. 

All this is precisely similar, as we see, to what, for instance, was 
done at the Dresden Operahouse, which has become so historically 
famous, only, as a matter of course, on a smaller scale, because 
the grandiose resources of Dresden were wanting. And [Ernest 
Augustus is famed as a man who strove to raise his dominions to 
greatness not only by uniting as closely as possible the different 
branches of his line, but, also, by exercising a wise economy in all 
departments of his administration. 

Evidence corroborative of this is supplied by the remuneration 
of the musicians, each of whom received annually about 115 
thalers, with two thalers a week for board, because, though borne 
upon the Ducal establishment, he or she was not supplied with 
food from the Ducal kitchen. The better ones among them (how 
many such better ones were there?) received furthermore a 
thaler a week for a servant, a piece of extravagance soon cut down 
to nine mariengroschens. 

But the Elector saw that, even with such meagre resources, 
comparatively great results might be obtained if there were only 
a capable man to direct matters, and such a man he had found in 
his Capellmeister, Agostino Steffani. 

II. 

Agostino Steffani, also, was an Italian, and a very remarxable 
man, of whom old Gerber has given us an exhaustive biography. 
Gerber calls him one of the greatest singers and composers of 
his day. Let us hear what the old gentleman has further to tell 
us concerning the celebrated artist. 

Steffani was born in the year 1650 at Castelfranco, a small town 
not far from Venice. His fine voice soon made him known, and 
he had, in consequence, to go frequently to the City of the Lagunes. 
A German Count heard him sing there (in the Church of St 
Mark), and Steffani gave such convincing proofs of genius that 
the German connoisseur begged the choir director to give the 
young man his discharge, He then took the youthful Venetian 
with him to Munich, and went to the expense of having him 
instructed in various branches of education, In music, more 
especially, the youth was confided to the guidance of the Electoral 
chapelmaster, Ercole Bernabei, one of the most eminent musicians 
of his time. It was soon seen how clever Bernabei’s pupil 
was, Steffani did credit to his noble patron and to his 
teacher. On reaching the necessary age he got ordained, and 
hence had a right to the name, or title, of Abbé, which he always 
afterwards bore. . 

The numerous proofs of his power as a composer which were, 
from time to time, performed by the Elector’s musicians, partly in 
church and partly in the theatre, not only procured him the post 
of director of the Electoral Chambermusic, but also the honour of 
being chosen to write the opera of Servio Tullio, which was 
performed at Munich in 1685 with great magnificence on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Elector Maximilian Emanuel with 
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Maria Antonia, hereditary Duchess of Austria. The magnificence 
extended even to the libretto, which was printed at Munich for 
the use of the spectators, and adorned with thirteen large folio 
plates in the text. Two of the plates represent the stage of the 
Operahouse and the four tiers of splendidly decorated boxes, with 
the gallery above them. The other ten plates show us the magni- 
ficent transformations and mechanical effects occurring in the 
opera. In the Prologue, for instance, we behold Olympus, where 
six gods and as many godesses, reclining on clouds, are conversing 
with each other, while Time drives by in his chariot drawn by two 
stags. On the title-page Steffani is expressly designated as 
director of the Electoral Chambermusic and composer of the 
opera. To this honour must be added that which he derived from 
the publication of his works. Thus his fame could not fail to 
spread gradually to other Courts, and gain admirers for him 
there. 

Prominent among these admirers was Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick Liineburg, and father of George 1st, King of England. 
The Duke invited Stetffani to come and fill the post of chapel- 
master in Hanover. At that period, operas were something new 
in Germany. Steffani was appointed to superintend them, but he 
derived no pleasure from the appointment, as he had fancied he 
would. The artists frequently did not even know their parts by 
heart ; either from wantonness or stupidity they were so careless 
as generally to excite the indignation of the audience. Steffani 
was highly incensed at their vile conduct, so that Prince George 
himself undertook the superior control of them. But he soon 
grew tired of the task and used to say: “He could command an 
army of fifty thousand men much more easily than a company of 
operatic artists... . . ” Thus far Gerber. 

As operatic director, Steffani worked principally with the Abbé 
Ortensio Mauro, Master of the Ceremonies, Private Secretary, and 
Court Poet. Mauro provided the subjects and words, Steffani the 
music. In his book, Miiller is able to enumerate seven operas 
written by the two Abbés in common, They are: Enrico Leone, 
with which, as already stated, the new Theatre was opened, and 
which, with a German translation of the libretto by Fiedler, was 
afterwards performed, under the title of Heinrich der Lowe, in 
Hamburgh ; La Lotta d’Ercole con Acheloo (1689): Orlando gen- 
eroso (1691); It Zelo di Leonato (1691) ; Le Rivali concordt (1692) ; 
also performed six years later in Hamburgh, with book translated 
by Fiedler, and entitled Die vereinigten Mitbuhler, oder die siegende 
Atalante; La Libertad contenta (1693), a German version of which, 
entitled Der in seiner Fretheit vergniigte Alcibiades, was played four 
years later in Hamburgh ; I 7rionfi del Fato o la Gloria d’Enea 
(1695), also performed in a German version called Zriwmph des 
Schiksals, oder das miichtige Geschick bei Lavinia und Dido. 

But music alone did not suffice for Steffani’s mind and ambition. 
He had applied himself in Hanover to the study of the relations 
and jurisprudence of the German Empire, and, lo and behold! 
when, to settle the endless petty grumbling which had arisen at 
the small German Courts on the elevation of Hanover to Electoral 
rank, a clever individual was required to conduct the negotiations 
with various influential princes, the choice fell on the Chapel- 
master and Abbé, Steffani. This choice appears to have been 
suggested by the eminent philosopher, Leibnitz, who lived at 
Court, possessed great influence, and had taught Steffani German 
political jurisprudence. Some importance was doubtless attached 
to Steffani’s great skill and versatility, as well as, though in a less 
degree, to his sacred character in his dealings with the Roman 
Catholic princes ; the celebrated musician undertook the task, and 
his first essay was to win over the music-loving Prince Palatine. 
Everything turned out for the best, so that not only did the new 
Elector reward his agent with an annual salary of 1500 thalers, 
but Pope Innocent XI. even created him Bishop of Spiga—in 
partibus, of course, for Spiga was merely some small, out-of- 
the-way place in the Spanish West Indies. We may here add 
that, in 1696, Steffani revisited his native country, and was on a 
very intimate footing with Cardinal Ottoboni in Rome; he died 
in 1730, on a journey, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

He continued to busy himself with music to the last, only he 
published his compositions under the name of his musical copyist, 
Gregorio Piva. The direction of the Opera he had, however, 
entirely given up long previously, as he could do with a good 
conscience, for he entrusted it to no less a person than George 


Frederick Handel. 
(To be continued, ) 





MARRIAGE OF MR JOHN THOMAS. 


The marriage of Mr John Thomas (harpist to the Queen) to Miss 
Denny, daughter of the late Mr William Denny, Tralee, Co. Kerry, 
Ireland, and niece of the present baronet, Sir Edward Denny, took 
place on Thursday, August 6th, at St Mark’s Church, North Audley 
Street, Grosvenor Square. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev Canon Harford, of Westminster Abbey, assisted by the Rev 
H. F. Dixon, curate of St Mark’s Church. The bride was given 
away by her brother, Colonel Denny; the bridegroom’s best man 
being Mr Louis Amos. 

Amongst the numerous friends present were Sir George Macfarren 
(principal of the Royal Academy of Music) and Lady Macfarren ; 
Mr W. G. Cusins (Master of Her Majesty’s Private Band), and Mrs 
Cusins. 

The wedding breakfast took place at the Burlington Hotel, 
Cork Street. 


—o— - 





Sir Moses Montefiore. 

Died July 28th, in his Hundred-and-first Year. 
Is life worth living? To the querulous cry 
Let this long record, lately closed, reply ! 

A century of service to mankind ! 

Pessimist cold and cynic blandly blind, 

Tis fitter comment on that query stale 

Than sneers that pall and arguments that fail. 
Long in the land his days, whose heart and hand 
All high and human causes could command ; 
Long in the land his memory will abide 

His country’s treasure and his people’s pride. 


Punch. 











MILITARY MUSICAL CELEBRATION OF HER 
MAJESTY’S BIRTHDAY. 

The following is the official programme of music performed by the 
combined bands and drums of the Brigade of Guards, in celebration 
of Her Majesty’s birthday, at the Horse Guards’ parade, Whitehall, 
when the ceremony of ‘‘ Trooping the Colours ” was gone through : 

Royal Salute, “God Save the Queen.” 
Inspection of the Line by the Commander-in-Chief and Royai Party. 


Grand March, Jolanthe.........cccceccccccccccscceccccceccee Sir A. Sullivan. 
PPR RIO, os sis oucasnn cascves nacvacdcacseccnctscssdeceudanadsndeases Widder, 
The Troop. 

Slow March, Les Hugwenots........csscccsccceeeesereeeeseceessees Meyerheer, 
Quick March, ‘* Leicht zu Fuss ”...........ccsscseseeceeeeereneeeees Lataun, 


Escort for the Colour, “‘ The British Grenadiers.” . 
Trooping the Colour, ‘‘ The Grenadiers’ March ” and the March in Scipio. 
The March Past (slow time). 


Grenadier Guards..........:sssscesseeeeeees “The Duke of York’s March,” 

Coldatrenty GQUAPGGs 6600060 0csecescssccdscocesesosessacces March from Figaro, 

Scots Giuards....s.cccccocccccscscccscceceecsecceeee * The Garb of Old Gaul.” 

The March Past (quick time). 

Cletmnadhes: Gene scise <cce iis ccncanscanstencaii~ “The British Grenadiers,” 

Colatream GuardS.........:cccccccccccccsceescecee ‘* The Milanolla March.” 

Scots Guards.......ssscsceesesceeesesssceescsceeceeaeeees ‘+ Highland Laddie.” 

Marching of the Guard (2nd Grenadiers) to St James's Palace. 

March, ‘‘ Frith am Morgen ”..... ..ssccseceeeeeeeeeeeees Carl Faust. 
March, ‘Ein Hoch der Edlen Musica ”...........000000+ Eilenberg. 


On the arrival of the guard at St James’s Palace after the ceremony 
of trooping the colours, the following pieces were played by the 
combined bands in the courtyard of the palace during the mounting 
and changing of the Queen’s Guard, when the 2nd_ Battalion 
Grenadiers was relieved by the detachment of the 2nd Battalion 
Coldstreams : 


Processional March... .. Sir A. Sullivan. 






Ballet music, Faust........ ceesscsccersceneeeeenereenereeseusaeenses Gounod, 
Selection, Tannhduser.....++++++ Wagner. 
Carlotta Waltzer, “ Gasparone ”.........06 sesseesseeeneeeene scenes Millécker. 
Selection, The Mikado......ss+sssssessecsessessarseeeecerans Sir A. Sullivan. 
Coronation March, Le Prophéte.......sccccceccrseeceeeeeneeennees Meyerbeer. 


“ God Save the Queen,” 


bas es aden Pe 
Reker egg 
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FACTS IN FRAGMENTS. 

AMUSEMENTS IN THE OrF-Srason.—Although there are some 
who would lead us to believe that London is deserted from the 
middle of August to the end of September, I can bear witness that 
it never loses its attractiveness, and is now (since we have learnt to 
appreciate open air assemblies) more enjoyable than ever. A 
great deal has been written, and more said, about the fickleness of 
our climate and its changes of temperature from morn to dewy 
eve; but I could write to much greater length about the fickleness 
of its inhabitants and their proneness to run down their country, 
its climate, and its pastimes. I cannot forget a memorable day at 
Baden-Baden when the glass in the shade at 12, noon, pointed to 
86°, but in the evening the temperature had fallen below 60°, 
yet the English visitors sat outside the Conversationshaus, 
listening to the band, and said it was simply delightful. I have 
heard a concert on Rousseau’s Island, Geneva, and enjoyed it, too, 
although the air was positively “nipping.” We have many 
beautiful evenings in England, and if you only carry with you a 
light wrapper, you may defy the climate—that is, if it does not 
rain, and it must not be forgotten that the average of wet days 
in London is under 80 in the 365. Giving preference to that 
which is our latest outdoor acquisition, let me say a few words 
about the 

ALBERT PaLace, BatTeRsEA Panx.—Although I have rather 
an objection to see bricks and mortar surrounding a palace, it is 
for all health purposes better that we should fix our recreation 
gardens in the centres of our towns. It has been proved over and 
over again that you cannot make}such places profitable unless 
they are accessible. As popular places of meeting, you cannot get 
the people to take long railway journeys after business is over 
simply for the purpose of promenading in a lamp-lit garden, how- 
ever good the music may be. To say nothing about the expense 
incurred, unless these places are surrounded by a large populace, 
they cannot regularly be filled. Even the Crystal Palace, 
with all its varied attractions, is greatly supported by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding suburb, and the Alexandra Palace 
cannot be made profitable until it has the same advantages, 
The Albert Palace is surrounded by a large square garden, which 
has been laid out in the side next the river with much taste. 
Four paths, raised the one above the other, completely shutting 
out the road on the north side, but the south boundary consists 
of a long row of houses giving anything but a rural character to 
the scene. How far these may in time be shut out by lofty trees 
has to be proved. The open space is used as an improvised circus 
or gymnasium ground, and what with one attraction and another 
makes, on a fine day, a very pleasant lounge. On the east and 
west sides are being constructed conservatories and a theatre, so 
that the lovers of nature and the admirers of art may each possess 
a favourite pastime. I should also state that at night the grounds 
are well illumined by the electric and other lights, but that which 
must, for the present at least, constitute the principal attraction 
is the palace itself. This consists of the nave, a very ornamental 
avenue provided with an orchestra and a variety of stands for the 
sale, and some for the exhibition of miscellaneous articles, and the 
Concert Hall, one of the prettiest and most commodious rooms in 
England. From a visit to the galleries as well as the body of the 
building, I must pronounce it admirably suited for musical per- 
formances. I heard Mr W. Carter's Placida and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater not only well executed but without effort on the part of the 
listener, The disagreeable echoes found in many similar buildings 
I did not notice here, and certainly I have no hesitation in 
expressing @ most favourable opinion of the tone of the organ, I 
heard it when first constructed for Mr Holmes’ Hall at Primrose 
Hill, and must say that its present site shows it off to the greatest 
advantage and brings out the quality of its tone. To my mind it 
greatly surpasses the celebrated instrument at Haarlem, which it 
very much resembles in appearance, although I must admit that 
the visitors to the Groote Kerk, even if they are willing to pay 
the organist’s fee of 18 fl., hear but little of its capabilities. They 
say “its tone ranges from an exquisite piano to the most over- 
whelming thunderstorm with which the performance generally 
concludes ; but as I don’t like thunderstorms, particularly on the 
organ, I left in the midst of it. Kind old Baedeker says in his 
guide book that “the whistle is marvellously imitated,” but here 
again I don’t care about the “ whistle” as a musical instrument. 
The chiming of bells is another mimic performance, but I don’t 











think that organ pipes were intended to be used as bells, and I 
should have preferred some good solid playing. Baedeker speaks 
the truth when he says “ the true capabilities of the vast Haarlem 
instrument are rarely brought into action during public recitals,” 
So I can console the tourist by telling him that the Albert Palace 
organ is larger, and in my opinion, better toned than its Dutch 
brother, and that Mr A. J. Caldicott gives every day a recital that 
would make our foreign friend shiver in his shoes, although I have 
never heard that the English organist expects an extra fee from 
each of his audience for doing so. Ergo, save your money and go 
to the Albert Palace. PHOSPHOR, 


—o—— 


LAMMAS MONDAY AT THE INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


At the Inventions, the crowd at all times of the day, and 
especially towards its close, was quite dense enough to oppose any 
impatient efforts at rapid penetration. The sight, however, of such 
a throng, on any Saturday afternoon for instance, is not extra- 
ordinary ; and the day’s return of numbers will add less to the total 
of 2,000,000 already reached and passed, than might have been 
expected. Lammas Monday last year was, if we remember rightly, 
the greatest day that the Health Exhibition. saw ; and the Whit 
Monday of the Inventions brought into the building and grounds, in 
round numbers, 73,000 persons. The com aggregate yesterday fell 
considerably short of this record ; yet, looking at the interior of the 
Albert Hall, and adding together this vast audience, the outside 
multitude listening by turns to the music, first of the Coldstream 
Guards band, then of the band pertaining to the Royal Artillery, 
and the crowds inspecting the musical instruments, threading Old 
London, admiring the machinery, and making trial of the several 
departments within the rule and government of Messrs Spiers & 
Pond, a fairly good calculator might have set down the total at 
about 40,000, taking the period at which the greatest number was 
present. Asa matter of fact, the day’s full total was 51,922, but 
this was never brought within one half-hour’s estimate, the outgoing 
stream of visitors during the latter ?- of the day constituting a 
large set-off against the troops of fresh comers. The Strauss 
orchestra played, for the last time, in the eastern kiosk, at four and 
eight o'clock. Throughout the day various musical performances, 
to wit, organ recitals, the Siamese band, and a ballad concert, both 
afternoon and evening, proved largely attractive.—D. 7’. 

—_o——_ 
REVIEWS. 

The Lord is nigh, sacred song, by Arthur he (Edwin Ashdown). 
—Songs of a sacred character especially suitable for drawing-room 
use on Sunday evening are not plentiful, but here is one for a 
contralto voice which will doubtless be in request when it is 
properly known. It is a setting of a verse in the 34th psalm, an 
extract apparently from a completed anthem. The consoling 
promise of the words is well reflected in the music, which moves in 
a grazioso vein and is quite within the reach of the tasteful amateur. 
The accompaniment is written for the organ rather than for the 
pianoforte, but it is available in either case. 


The Art of Pianoforte Playing and Teaching, by Maria L. 
Grimaldi (W. Reeves, Fleet Strect).—In this treatise much will be 
found to inform and interest the teacher. It may be read through 
in an hour, but if the hints it gives as to the true methods of 
elementary instruction and the formation of a _ and genuine 
taste are studied thoughtfully, the hour will have been most profit- 
ably spent. Miss Grimaldi has had a professional experience which 
she has evidently turned to valuable account, and her little book 
ought ‘to stir in the student,” as she wishes and intends it to do, 
‘* those faculties for musical expression which most of us possess, 
and which only require to be rightly exercised to lead the amateur 
on to a true understanding of the art of music.” 


Singing in Schools ; A Complete Course of Practical Teaching, by 
Alfred B, Haskins (Bemrose & Sons, Old Bailey).—The author of 
this manual intimates that ‘‘no new system of music is propounded 
in its pages,” his only aim being ‘‘ by a steady step by step process 
to show how pupils may be taught to sing at sight from the staff 
notation, to sing in tune, and to sing in the best available tone of 
voice.” Mr Haskins has taken obvious pains to point out the 

ossibility of effecting these objects; and if the teacher into whose 
fonds his book may fall will carry out the progressive exercises 
which, with practical and explanatory fulness, he suggests, a solid 
and excellent return for the labour bestowed would no doubt be 
achieved, but the teacher is emphatically warned against ‘attempt- 
ing to take any short cuts to the attainment of the required result, 
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CONCERTS. 


A “recrraL” took place on Thursday, July 30, in the Music 
Room of the Inventions Exhibition in illustration of the ‘ Soste- 
nente” grand pianoforte of Messrs John Brinsmead & Sons. Mr C. 
Fowler, of Torquay, was the performer, and no better demonstrator 
of the fine class of instrument in question could have been selected. 
Although his visits to the metropolis are infrequent, the high 
qualifications of this gentlemen as a pianist have long been well- 
known to the musical public, for as an exponent of the more brilliant 
forms of pianoforte writing he has made a name which, in his 
immediate circle, will not readily be forgotten. The programme on 
the present occasion was well calculated to exhibit his varied 
proficiency in this respect, and also his ready facility in the com- 
position of such exercises, Thus, from his own pen, besides 
morceaux by Dupont, Henselt, Chopin, and Kufferath, we had a 
Sonata for violin and piano, a Study in D flat, a pair of detatched 
Sonata movements, a Study in octaves, and a Prestissimo Rondo 
which brought the recital to a showy close. These several works 
represented Mr Fowler in a very favourable light as a constructor of 
sparkling, discursive pieces, in which students of the higher grade, 
who not only face difficulties but overcome them, doubtless take 
genuine interest. That Mr Fowler exhibited both his music and his 
playing to the best advantage may be taken for granted, while it 
may be observed that Messrs Brinsmead’s noble ‘‘ grand” appeared 
to be well adapted for the exhibitional displays to which it was 
subjected. One of the most prominent and interesting features of 
the programme was a Sonata Concertante, also by Mr Fowler, for 
four violins, executed by Mdlle Adelina Dinelli, Mr Viotti Collins, 
Herr Poznanski, and Mr Alfred Villin, with a pianoforte accompani- 
ment confided to Mr Giuseppe Dinelli. Occasional singing was con- 
tributed by Mdlle Etty Lorenzi. —H. 

West KEnsincton PARK PopuLar Concerts.—On Thursday, the 
23rd of July, the last concert of the first series of these concerts under 
the able management of Mdlle Lilas Spontini took place. They have 
been a great artistic success on account of their excellent management 
and the talent of the artists who have been heard in them. 
We sincerely hope they will recommence in the autumn, and that 
they will then be a financial as well as an artistic success, and justly 
reward Miss Spontini for her courageous undertaking. This young 
lady, who is gifted with a charming mezzo-soprano voice, which she 
manages beautifully (being a first rate musician as well as 
vocalist), takes the greatest care in the selection of the artists who 
kindly assist her, and in the selection of the compositions inserted in 
her ae gems ol We will take this opportunity of mentioning the 
exce lent rendering by Miss M. Ellis, at the last concert, of Mr 
Ignace Gibsone’s beautiful song ‘‘ Sail on, O love,” (which was most 
warmly applauded), and of congratulating Miss Muriel Campbell on 
the success of her recitation. 

CrystaL Patace.—Notwithstanding the heavy clouds that 
threatened ‘Tain all day on ‘‘ Lammas” Monday, but never fulfilled 
their promise, the Crystal Palace and its beautiful grounds were 
thronged from morning till night. Within the Palace, in the earlier 
part of the day, Dr. Lynn, with his ‘‘own entertainment of 
marvels ;” Mr J. S. Clarke and his Strand company ; M. Trewey, 
‘in his wonderful and unique feats ;” and other entertainers, gained 
a large amount of patronage. Later on, there was a “stampede” 
towards the centre transept, where Mdlle Ella Zuila, the ‘‘ female 
Blondin,” performed a variety of feats on the wire or tight rope. 
This was preceded by a balloon ascent, to the scene of which tens of 
thousands had earlier resorted, and on their way back to the transept 
the eager sightseers made up a crowd which must have taken all the 
resources of the Palace to accommodate. The performance of the 

female Blondin” over, there was again a rush towards the grounds, 
to witness a brilliant pyrotechnic display. The number of visitors 
during the day was 48,314. 


—_—o—. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Norwicu.—The Norfolk and Suffolk Church Choral Association, 
which has done so much towards improving the singing in the public 
worship of the Church in the diocese, celebrated its twenty-sixth 
annual festival in Norwich Cathedral on Thursday, July 23. About 
four hundred singers took part in the service, the choirs represented 
being—Plums Magna, St Margaret’s (Ipswich), North Creaks, 
Attleborough, Rushford, Plumstead Parva, Horstead, Burnham 
Thorpe, Diss, St Etheldred’s (Norwich), Drayton, St Benedict's 
(Norwich), Forncett St Mary, St Nicholas’ (Yarmouth), Postwick, 
Spixworth, Wramplingham, and East Bradenham. For years it 
has been usual to hold these festivals on the Tuesda: , and the ohings 
to the Thursday was not for the better, if a marked falling off in the 
number of the congregation be any criterion, Another and much 
more serious cause for regret is, says the Norfolk Chronicle, the 





lamented death, on the eve of the festival, of the Rev. J. J. Blick, 
rector of Wramplingham, in this.county, who several years since 
succeeded the Rev. Canon Copeman in the acting secretaryship of 
the association, and whose great personal amiability, combined with 
an intense fondness for the work in which he was engaged, will make 
his loss greatly to be felt by the supporters of the association and the 


‘choristers, by whom he was not only respected but beloved. Evening 
| Prayer was intoned in part by the Rev. Canon Robinson and Minor 


Canon Bulmer, and the lessons were read—the first by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Nevill ; the second by the Very Rev. the Dean. The 
other Cathedral clergy present, but taking no part in the service, 
were Hon. Canons Hinds Howell and Garratt and Minor Canon Moore. 
The musical service was of an interesting character, and more than 
ory <a It is no easy task at any time to keep together so 
tge a body of singers in the nave of Norwich Cathedral, with the con- 
ductor obliged to wait upon the organist, owing to the situation of 
the latter, instead of his waiting upon the conductor, and on this 
occasion the difficulty was not lightened by the organ being in part 
muffled by the covering thrown over it to protect it from the dust 
during the internal repairing of the tower ; but the baton was very 
skilfully and effectively wielded by the Rev. Sir William Vincent. 
Evensong was prefaced by the hymn “‘ Glad their call we welcomed ” 
(R. Redhead) : the Psalms, the pointing of which was taken from 
the Cathedral Psalter, were xlviii. (Lahee) cxlv. (H. Smart) ; and the 
Magnificat and Nunc: Dimittis were chanted to the 5th and 8th tones. 
The chants were all rendered in excellent time and with such pains- 
taking observance of the marks of expression as afforded the most 
conclusive proof of the thoroughness of their previous training. By 
xia sseaay, the anthem—‘‘To God be glory”—was taken from 
rwen’s Choral Handbook, and was sung to music arranged from 
Mozart’s 17th Mass, adapted to English words. This fine music was 
executed with care, and taste, and power, the united choirs of course 
receiving great assistance from the perfect accompaniment of so 
capable a musician as Mr F. C. Atkinson, the Cathedral organist and 
hon. organist of the association. The hymn before the sermon which 
was preached by the Ven Leslie Randall, was ‘‘ Love Divine, all 
love excelling” (Rev Dr Dykes), and following the sermon were the 
hymns, “ Holy offerings, rich and rare” (words by the Rev Dr Monsell, 
music by E. H. Turpin), and ‘“‘ When day’s shadows lengthen ” 
(Edwin Moss). 

SwansEa.—The annual English Church festival of the south- 
eastern district of the diocese of St David’s was held at the parish 
church on Tuesday, July 28th. The festival was got up 
principally—says The Carmarthen Journal—by the indefatigable 
exertions of the Rector of Oxwich, the Rev. 8S. Jenkins, and Mr 
Ratcliffe, who acted as conductor. The following choirs took part 
in the festival :—St Mary’s and St James's, Swansea ; Christ Church, 
Carmarthen; Clydack, Hiloe, Havod, Cockett, Oystermouth, 
Llannon, Pontyberem, Ferryside, Llanstephan, Burry Port, Gower 
Road, Brynamman, Llanddarog, Yspytty, and Llangadog. The 
organist was Mr Hey, and the precentor Mr Ratcliffe. The Rev. T. 
G. Cree, rector of Coshedtin, intoned the service, the Rev. Canon 
Williams read the first lesson, and the venerable Archdeacon of 
Carmarthen the second. The anthem, ‘‘ Praise the Lord,” was 
admirably sung by the united choirs, as was, indeed, the whole of 
the choral service, while Miss H, M. Jones sang with excellent 
taste the solo, ‘‘The Lord is mindful of His own” (Mendelssohn). 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. S. Jenkins. In the course of 
his sermon he said he need not Ly to Welsh people about music, 
for they had it in their souls. e performance of the choirs that 
day conclusively proved that the condition of the Church of 
England was not in the desponding state it was some years ago. 
There had been reforms in the Church from the time of Rowlands of 
Llangeitho down to the late lamented Dean of Bangor, whose loss 
they all mourned. These men had stirred up the life of the Church, 
and that day’s festival was a P yexry that that life existed. At the 
conclusion of the service a collection was made in aid of the union. 

Tavunton.—Wednesday, July 29th, was “Speech Day” at the 
Independent College, Taunton. In the evening the speeches and 
songs gave much satisfaction to a large audience : — Beethoven’s 
Rondo Gracioso in C, Op. 51, was very clearly and evenly played by 
Shapland, and the little bone from the junior school showed that 
they had been well and carefully taught. Southey’s graphic i 1 
tion of the cataract of Lodore was well spoken by J. 8. Jones. 58. 
Goodman’s “ Britannia’s Volunteers” was well received, and A. 
ter’s story of “The Rationalistic Chicken,” with a large arti- 

near by, elicited some laughter. Ridley’s recitation was 
rather long, and Sully’s was somewhat indistinct. Spinks san 
capitally, and was heastiy sprineded, especially after Mr J. 
Davison’s ‘‘Rough Win + moanest loud” (Illustrations of 
Shelley). Another success was Mr Clements’ rmance of Stern- 
dale Bennett’s ‘‘ Rondo Piacevole.” Mr Loveday’s song with chorus 
was the hit of the evening, the boys joining in with gusto, especially 
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in the final word, ‘‘Charge.” Macfarren’s cantata, May Day, went 
well throughout, and showed that the boys had been carefully trained 
by the music master, Mr Dudeney, F.C.0., who conducted. The 
first number, ‘‘ The choosing of the Queen,” was capitally sung, the 
suggestions of the partisans of Susan, Margaret, and Mary being 
well enunciated. The morning salute to the selected queen, ‘‘The 
hunt’s up,” was crisply rendered. Miss Mukle sang very tastefully 
and with artistic appreciation the solo, ‘‘ Loyal Hearts,” and the 
song, ‘‘ Lovely May,” the burden to which was skilfully given by 
the chorus. The final chorus, ‘‘ Lads and Lasses,” a fine imitation 
of old English music, was rendered with vigour and precision, the 
parts being well balanced and the ensemble unusually good. The 
cantata altogether delighted the audience, who applauded it enthu- 
siastically. We subjoin the interesting programme in extenso :— 
Part 1.—Piano solo, Rondo Grazioso in C, Op. 51 (L. v. Beethoven)— 
F, W. Shapland; Recitation, “ The new nursery” (W. Coolidge)—L. B. 
Aveling ; Song, “ Rough wind that moanest loud” (J. W. Davison)—O, J. 
Spinks ; Recitation, “ The cataract of Lodore” (W. Southey)—J. S. Jones ; 
Song, “ The Gauntlet ” (L. Diehl)—Mr J. G, Loveday; Recitation, ‘‘ The 


.present crisis” (J. R. Lowell)—H. Ridley; Piano solo, Andante and 


Allegro, Op. 16 (F, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy)—L. Hiscock; Cantata, “ May 
Day ” (G, A. Macfarren)—for soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra ; soprano— 
Miss A. V. Mukle, A.R.A.M. 

Part II.—Piano solo, “ Masaniello” (S, Thalberg)—Miss A. V. Mukle, 
A.R.A.M. ; Recitation, “ Britannia’s Volunteers” (Punch)—S, Goodman ; 
Song and chorus, “ Up, English Hearts” (W. Fullerton)—solo, Mr J, 
Loveday ; Recitation, “The rationalistic chicken” (S. J. Stone)—A. 
Carpenter; Glee, “ The Red Cross Knight” (J. W. Callcott)—S, Carpenter 
and A, Carpenter ; Recitation, “Sad memories of a cat” (C. S, Calverley)— 
F, Sully; Piano solo, ‘‘ Rondo Piacevole,” Op. 25 (W. Sterndale Bennett)— 
S. Clements, Drama, Horace at the University of Athens (G. O, Trevelyan), 
altered, and adapted to Taunton, by an old boy of the college—Augustus, 
French ; Macenas, F. Goodman; Brutus, S, Goodman; Cassius, Lumsden ; 
Caius, Moss; Balbus, E. Fawckner; Horace, Allen; Decius Mus, H. 
Ridley ; Sempronius Viridis, Wilkinsod ; Vice-Chancellor, F. Sully ; Quintus 
Russellus Maximus, Savery ; Lydia, Miss Phillip; Casar’s Ghost, soldiers, 
&c., &e. Scene 1, In front of the College ; Scene 2, Horace’s Rooms; Scene 
8, The College ; Scenes 4 and 5, In front of Brutus’s Tent, near Philippi, 








GRAND THEATRE, IsLINGTON.—The annual visit to the metropolis 
of Mr Frank Harvey with the ‘‘ Beatrice Comedy-Drama Company,” 
preserving much of its old repute under his creditable management, 
will always be cordially welcomed as giving playgoers in town the 
assurance of witnessing a theatrical entertainment well studied in 
every detail. The new five-act domestic drama, written by Mr 
Frank Harvey, and produced in the provinces last year under the 
title of A Ring of Iron, is here for the first time seen in London, and 
its exciting incidents received the fullest recognition from a 
thoroughly appreciative holiday audience. The action begins in 
a gold-digger’s hut in Australia, where a number of miners are 
anxious to win the affections of the comely Nancy Drake, who 
happens to be the only single woman immediately available. Com- 
Re led to accept matrimony as her fate, Nancy selects the bashful 

am Thorpe for her husband, and he somewhat reluctantly, having 
an avowed preference for bachelorhood, makes her his wife. 
‘*Gentleman Jack,” the owner of the shanty where Nancy has been 
living under the protection of his wife, is found, through an 
advertisement in an English newspaper brought to the ‘‘ diggings,” 
to be heir to a baronetcy and a large estate in England. He 
deserts his wife, and claims his property as Sir John Graham. The 
remaining acts, taking place on English ground, are full of exciting 
adventures, but not necessary to be minutely described. The 
baronet, baffled in an attempt to form another alliance with a 
wealthy heiress, places the fond wife, who has followed him to 
England, in a private lunatic asylum that no knowledge of her 
previous history may transpire. A stirring scene of a rescue follows, 
and eventually the unscrupulous baronet, at the moment he deems 
his triumph secure, is arrested on a charge of forgery, which years 
before compelled his flight to Australia. Dramatic justice is 
rendered to all concerned, and reparation accompanies retribution. 
The drama throughout is very adequately interpreted. Mr Frank 
Harvey effectively plays Wilfred Meredith, the young doctor, who 
80 heroically accomplishes his chivalrous object in rescuing another 
victim from an ‘‘asylum for the insane.” Mr J. Carter Edwards is 
complimented by hearty hisses for his realistic impersonation of the 
vicious baronet : Mr T. W. Benson characteristically embodies the 
diffident and sternly virtuous Sam Thorpe; and Miss E. Robson, 
Miss L. Baldwin, Miss Jane Coveney, and the other members of the 
well-organized company maintain with spirit and earnestness the 
importance of the remaining personages developing the progress of a 
sensational dramatic story ca ealaned to command prolonged atten- 
tion and invite frequent applause.—D, 7’, 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerrt No. 91. 
1829, 
(Continued from page 486. ) 


During the latter part of this year, 1829, prodigies were the order 
of the day. The ennui which existed during the autumnal absence 
of the noblesse from the capital was roered removed by the extra- 
ordinary public exhibitions which had taken place, and the middle 
classes of society were all gratified with the sight of the Fire King, 
alias, the Fire-eater, at the Argyll Rooms, the Siamese youths at the 
Egyptian Hall, and the elephant at the Adelphi Theatre. The first, 
the Fire-eater, had excited the admiration of the public for a length 
of time previous to the arrival of the two latter. This calid gentle- 
man, it is said, from his long habit of living on fire, feels that raging 
heat internally as can only be subdued by occasional draughts of 
vitriol and prussic acid. His fire, however, being nearly out, was 
without much difficulty extinguished by the arrival of the second, 
the two Siamese youths, who, united by a band incarnate, engrossed 
the attention not only of open-mouthed curiosity, but of science also. 
This lusus nature was as much run after in London as the late child 
with two heads was in Paris. Nevertheless it has not yet been 
determined which should be considered the greatest curiosity, the 
former or the latter : the public so far differing in opinion, that the 
virtuosi decided in favour of the two bodies, while the Jiterati gave 
the preference to the two heads. That all the rational beings both 
in England and France should agree with the literati is not surprising, 
extraordinary heads being extremely scarce in both countries! The 
last of these wonderful productions, the elephant, who, as well as 
the youths, came from Siam, may be said to be a powerful prop to 
the Adelphi Theatre, and is still so popular (in 1830) that, unlike 
theatrical stars in general, she needs no newspaper puffing, the 
public, through an eager haste, puffing every evening from afar to 
witness her prodigious faculties. Amongst the surprising tricks she 
displays is that of drawing the corks of two bottles of wine, and 
drinking the whole of the contents thereof, a quantum, I should be 
inclined to consider, more than suffcit, did I not know that theatrical 
performers on the stage (whatever they do when off it) take their 
wine, as the Irishman says, strongly diluted with water, particularly 
when the manager provides it. This Siamese lady has not, I 
presume, tasted ardent spirits, and from her not being permitted to 
go at large, she has not, like many other ladies, yet found her way 
to the gin shop, whose contents, of which she perhaps would swallow 
a pailful, would destroy the coats, aye, and the waistcoats too, of 
her delicate stomach, to the admiration of those noted purveyors of 
liquid fire, Messrs Thompson & Fearon, and their sleeping partners. 
This elephant, notwithstanding the length of time she has performed 
at the Adelphi Theatre, still draws like a blister, to the no small 
relief of Messrs Matthews and Yates, the 8 pay of it, who, 
when she fails, and all things must fail, will find it a difficult task 
to procure another performer equally great to fill up the vast chasm 
she will thereby occasion. 

M. Chabert, the Fire King, alias, the Fire-eater, who had for a 
considerable time been displaying his skill by swallowing large 
draughts of prussic acid, &c., has afforded that degree of gratification 
to his auditors as accords with the poet who says, 

“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat : 

As lookers on feel most delight 

Who least perceive the juggler’s sleight.” 
This exhibitant, who had challenged any gentleman to bring his own 
prussic acid, which he would take in his presence, oo pees avery 
awkward reception at the Argyll Rooms, his place of exhibiting, on 
the morning of his benefit, the 4th of February, 1830. On that 
occasion he had a vast influx of company, owing, perhaps, to the 
following curious circumstance: It having been doubted by some 
men of science that he really swallowed prussic acid, and that his 
boasted antidote possessed the power of rendering its effect nugatory, 
Mr Wakley, the editor of The Medical Gazette, and a distinguished 
member of the healing art, determined to put him to the test. He 
therefore procured some prussic acid of a genuine sort (full proof) to 
administer to this human salamander. Mr Wakley, however, 
knowing the power of the sample in his possession, prudently pro- 
ceeded two days before M. Chabert’s announced benefit to the 
magistrates at Bow Street, Covent Garden, to ask their opinion as 
to his (Mr Wakley’s) liability should the Fire King have the temerity 
to swallow it, and his antidote should fail. The reply was, of course, 
that he would be accessory to the man’s death. Mr het how- 
ever, having determined to push the Fire King to the utmost lengths, 
attended with his acid, in doing which he did not take him by sur- 
prise, as the application of the former at Bow Street police office on 
the preceding a appeared in all the London newspapers. 
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Chabert, on beieg publicly asked by Mr Wakley if he would swallow 
the prussic acid he then held in his hand, declined it; but, 
swallowing his own words, observed that he had only asserted on a 

revious day that he would administer that deadly poison to his two 
ei one of whom should die, and the other be saved by taking his 
antidote. The truth appears to be that Monsieur Chabert preferred 
the acid prepared by himself to any other. In consequence of this 
evasion, the Frenchman was, after a good deal of skirmishing, 
forcibly ejected from the room by the incensed audience, who 
imagined that he had received a quietus which would deter him from 
again appearing before the public. M. Chabert, however, whose fire 
was not quite extinguished by this misadventure, shortly afterwards 
exhibited again in St James’s Street (the Argyll Rooms having in 
the interim been burnt to the ground) by making his two dogs, 
instead of himself, take prussic acid, one of whom was to have died, 
and the other to have recovered, according to his prediction. In 
this however he failed ; but whether it proceeded from his dogs not 
being perfect, I cannot say. 

If instances were wanting to prove that dogs may be made good 
actors, the following one will doubtless convince even the most 
fastidious. About five-and-forty years ago, Signor Castelli, who had 
lately arrived in England, was engaged, together with his company 
of dogs, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. These animals did many sur- 
prising things ; but that which excited the greatest admiration was 
their acting the last scene in the popular dramatic piece called The 
Deserter. The dogs marched on the stage, in French military 
costume, with their arms and accoutrements, guarding the deserter 
to the place of execution ; and when they had taken their respective 
stations, on the word being given, one of them fired, and shot him. 
The deserter-dog (the Garrick of the canine company), after he had 
fallen, writhed about in convulsive agonies till apparently relieved 
by death, when he lay as still as a defunct mouse; and so perfect 
was his performance to the end, that though he was held up the 
tail for the audience to view him, he never moved a limb till his 
master had gently thrown him off the stage, at one of the side scenes, 
when he got up, and, wagging his tail, ran into the green-room for 
his reward—a good supper. 

I do not mean to apply this degree of intelligence to the dogs of 
M. Chabert, although they might have possessed equal capabilities ; 
but that the statement is correct numbers of persons now — can 
vouch for, having witnessed the performance. Of fire-eaters we 
have had in England many, but none I believe (people having been 
satisfied with the common food) prior to the reign of Charles the 
Second, when the man who then exhibited was much followed. He 
devoured, to the admiration of the public, burning candles, links, 
and other such light food, and afterwards washed them down with 
draughts of vitriol. He also, according to a writer of veracity of 
that time, in ge a coal fire upon his tongue, and on it roasted an 
oyster, which he subsequently ate, so much to the delight of the 
spectators that the feat would probably have been encored had it 
not been for the prevailing morality and frugality of the people of 
that reign, who were desirous to avoid putting the exhibitor to an 
additional expense for fuel. Since that period fire-eaters have been 
so abundant that every country fair has boasted of one. Of late a 
new class has sprung up, called fire-drinkers, whose new displays, 
like many of our new inventions, are only those of the ancients 
brought to maturity. This class, who swallow that liquid fire yclept 
gin in surprising quantities, is composed of both sexes, but it is 
generally considered that the greatest feats are performed by the 
females. They had, however, in their demoralizing system, arrived 
at such an alarming height in the present year, 1830, that the king’s 

ministers, who are at all times very reluctant to inflict taxation, con- 
sidered it necessary to interfere ; and in order to check the practice, 
were induced to lay an additional impost on the article of their con- 
sumption. The levying this tax on liquid fire is considered by many 
to be impolitic, because, as it is generally acknowledged that England 
is burdened with an over-population, and that the vent of emigration 
is therefore necessary, it would have been cheaper to have suffered 
these liquid frreists to transport themselves beyond the river Styx, 
than for the government, perhaps, to encounter a heavy expense by 
conveying them to the Swan River. 

(To be continued. ) 








Emrtre THEeatre.—The entertainment of this establishment now 
chiefly consists of a vocal and instrumental concert conducted by 
Signor Arditi. The orchestra comprises about one hundred per- 
formers, among them being Mr Howard Reynolds, the cornet player. 
The principal vocalists during the past week have been Mdlle 
Cornélie d’Anka, Miss Clara Leslie, Miss Louisa Lyle, Messrs 
Faulkner Leigh, C. Manners, Charles Ryley, and Signor Marini. 
The ‘‘Chiesi family” and the ‘Sara ballet troupe” complete the 
programme, 





“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Dear Str,—In perusing your correspondent’s letter upon ‘‘ The 
Music of the Future,” which appeared in your issue of July 25 and 
August 1, I cannot refrain from making allusion to the curious 
example he makes when (to use his own words) comparing “the 
much-lauded introduction to Die Meistersinger with the finale of 
Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony. The writer, in splenic attempts of 
anti-Wagnerian argument, endeavours to make his readers believe 
a was impotent, insomuch that his several motives were ‘like 
the loops in the tangled skein of worsted, peeping out here and there 
sufficiently to show that the threads of which they form part are 
lurking about somewhere (like the writer’s ideas) but where they 
begin or where end Wagner himself could scarcely tell,” &e. Then, 
speaking of Mozart’s finale in the “ Jupiter,” the writer continues : 
‘There is form, symmetry, and intention ; the subjects cross each 
other at regular intervals,” &c. Here his readers are brought upon 
the thin coating of the writer’s knowledge of his subject, and upon 
the surface of which he treats Mozart’s masterpiece as if it were 
skating on the Serpentine ; for example, “‘ the subjects cross each 
other at regular intervals, at right angles, or run parallel, or take 
some other well-defined geometrical form ;” &c., &c., &c. I should 
feel honoured by a more accurate analysis of the subject, which 
treated, together with ‘‘the much-lauded” introduction to Die 
Meistersinger, by your correspondent, in these columns of the Ist 
inst., inspire the attentive reader with being ‘‘full of sound and 
and fury, signifying nothing.” With sincere apologies for such a 
lengthy communication, I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely 

KARL VON BILGEWASSER. 
ee 
EARLY MUSIC IN AMERICA, 


The Puritans were our first musicians. They had in England 
ransacked organ galleries, burned music books, and dissolved choirs, 
but in this country they introduced congregational singing, brought 
over their psalm tunes, and for seventy years the settlers of 
Plymouth used the psalter of Henry Ainsworth, of Amsterdam. 
The second book printed in British America was the Boy Psalm Book, 
in 1640, which went through seventy editions. The Rev. John 
Cotton, a graduate of Oxford, who had removed to Boston from its 
namesake place in England, argued in favour of solo singing and of 
women joining in the leading parts. John Cotton, therefore, was 
the only Cotton that ever was king about Boston, and the big organ 
in that city is one of his posterity. 

However, only about ten tunes were used in New England in the 
first ninety years. The very art of singing ran so low that the 
preachers themselves, who generally led the progress of their 
denominations, became frightened. In 1723, a preacher named 
Symmes published a book prefaced with the motto: ‘Of all beasts 
there is none that is not delighted with harmony, but only the ass.” 
One of the points he had to combat was that the names given to the 
notes were lewd and blasphemous. The congregations, however, 
long resisted their pastors, and the pastors often had to lead the 
psalms, while few of them had any pretensions to music. / 

Down to our great rebellion the same antipathy to music continued 
through a large part of the Christian church, and to this day musical 
instruments are forbidden in the houses of the Dunkers and some 
other sects. The first revolution was to have singing schools. As 
the Puritan period faded away persons of more cultivation joined the 
American colonies. Playford was the first musical writer used in 
this country, and our earliest musical compilers stole from him. The 
Rev. John Tufts published the first American singing-book, with 
thirty-seven tunes in it. The Rev. Thomas Walter published 
another eleven years later. Two other books were published at 
Newburyport and in Philadelphia, the latter not long before the 
Revolutionary war, with 142 subscribers, and the book ruined him. 
It contained the first American composition and the Ninety-seventh 
Psalm, by a schoolmaster of New York city named William Tuckey. 
—The Musical Courier, New York. 








Garery THEATRE.—The re-opening of this popular theatre takes 

lace this (Saturday) evening, when Messrs Pottinger Stephens and 
W. Yardley’s “respectful burlesque perversion,” entitled The Vicar 
of Wideawakefield ; or, The Missterryous Uncle, will be performed for 
the first time. An exceptionally strong company has been engaged, 
including Mr Arthur Roberts, Miss Violet Cameron, Mr T. Squire, 
Mr J. Jarvis, Miss M. Pearce, Miss G. Tyler, Miss Lesley Bell, Mr 
Corry, Miss Harriet Coveney, Miss Laura Linden, Miss Agnes 
Hewitt, Miss Sylvia Grey, and Miss M. Rayson. The burlesque will 
be preceded by a comedietta, and Mr Oxenford's three-act comedy, 
Lord Dundreary’s Brother Sam, in which Mr Lytton Sothern will 
sustain the character originally played by his late father. 
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WAIFS. 


Mr Charles Oberthiir, the well-known and highly esteemed 
professor of the harp, left London last evening for Live 1, from 
which port he goes by the Cunard Line’s 8.8. ‘‘ Aurania” to New 
York, and from that city starts on a month’s tour in the United 
States. 

Miss Francesca J. Ferrari was among those honoured by an 
invitation to the wedding of the Princess Beatrice, at Whippingham 
Church. 

Dr Frerpinanp Lupwic, the highly esteemed professor, has gone 
for a month’s holiday to Kénigstein, near Wiesbaden, an agreeable 
retreat after a busy London season. 

Signorina Emma Turolla is re-engaged in Pesth. 

Merly, the once popular French baritone, is dead. 

Sig. E. Muzio has been stopping recently in Milan. 

The baritone, Moriami, is resting at Tamines, Belgium. 

The Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will re-open on the 14th inst. 

Mdme Gerster returns under the Mapleson management to 
America. 

The new Theatre at Fiume will be opened in the Autumn with 
Verdi’s Aida, 

There is to be a short autumn operatic season at the Teatro 
Goldoni, Modena. 

Wilhelm Bruch, a relative of Max Bruch’s, has written an opera 
entitled Hirlanda. 

The Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, re-opens this month, the opera 
being La Favorita. 

A concert company for touring in the United States is in course of 
organization at Milan. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson will embark at Hull on the 15th inst. for 
her Scandinavian tour. 

The St Jacobi Church, Chemnitz, is to have a new organ, built by 
Herr Ladegast, of Weissenfels. 

It is stated that, during the carneval, ‘the Teatro Doria, Genoa, 
will be open with grand opera. , 

Theodor Thomas’s Summer Concerts at Armory Hall, Chicago, 
U.S., have been very successful. 

Il Guarany, with Ada Adini as the heroine, has been well received 
at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres, 

Malle Magdalena Jahns, of the Leipsic Opera, will shortly retire, 
on her marriage, from the lyric stage. 

The Swedish “ Literis et Artibus” Medal has been conferred by 
King Oscar on Wilhelmj, the violinist, 

Jules Massenet is announced to conduct at the Operahouse, Pesth, 
his Hérodiade, and Léo Delibes, his Sylvia. 

Luigi Canepa, composer of David Rizzio, I Pezzenti, and Riccardo 
IIT., is busy on a fourth opera, Jn Carnovale. 

E. Perelli, professor of singing in the Milan Conservatory of Music, 
died recently at Intra, on the Lago Maggiore. 

Signora Tancioni and the tenor, Cuttica, are engaged for the 
autumn season at the Teatro Argentina, Rome. 

According to report there will be a season of Italian opera this 
winter at Moscow, under the direction of Sig. Bevignani. 

The tenor, Stagno, is said to be engaged to sing for four nights in 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia at the Teatro della Fenice, Venice. 

The composer, Domenico Pinsuti, a brother of Ciro Pinsuti, has 
been created a Knight of the Order of the Italian Crown. 

A new theatre, called the Paradies Theatre, from the name of its 
proprietor, the manager, Paradies, is to be built in Moscow. 

The cost of the alterations now being made in the interior of the 
Academy of Music, New York, will amount to 50,000 dollars. 

. Miss Mary Anderson will play the part of Rosalind in As you like 
it, to be given in the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Richard Heuberger, of Vienna, has completed an opera called 
Viola, the libretto being founded on Shakspere’s As You Like It. 

The Teatro Verdi, Buseto, will open on the 23rd inst. with La 
Favorita, the second opera selected for performance being Hrnani. 

In consequence of the success achieved at the Milan Scala by G. 
Bizet’s Carmen, an Italian version of Les Pécheurs de Perles is to be 
produced there, 

Don César, book by O. Walther, music by R. Dellinger, will be 
the first novelty of the new season at the Walhalla-Operetten- 
Theater, Berlin. 

M. J. Dogpin, military bandmaster at Charleroi, Belgium, has 
been created by the French Government an ‘“Officier d’Académie,” 
for his services to musical art. 


Se 





According to the Arte of Madrid, a Theatre has been built in the 
Artillery Barracks, Cadiz, and operatic performances are given in it 
by the artillerymen quartered there. 

The first prize for violin-playing at the Conservatory of Music, 
Vienna, has been awarded to Friedrich Kreisler, aged 10, and son of 
a medical practitioner in that capital. 

Mr Edgar Lane, pupil of Mr H, Stonex, of Yarmouth (Norfolk), 
has been appointed organist at Harrogate Church, Yorkshire, an 
assistant organist at Ripon Cathedral. ; 

It is not Herr Kahl, as announced in the Musical World of last 
week, but Herr Robert Radecke, who is charged with producing 
Wagner's Siegfried at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

A Memorial Tablet, or, if sufficient funds can be raised, a Monu- 
ment is to be erected, in St Peter’s Cemetery, Salzburg, to Carl 
Sandtner, the composer, who died in that town last year. 

M. Duc, who recently gained the first prizes for singing and 
opera at the Paris, Conservatory, will make his first appearance at 
the Grand Opera in September or October, and probably in Guillaume 
Tell. 

Auguste Wilhelmj, the celebrated violinist, who has been paying 
a short visit to his friends in London, has returned to Wiesbaden. 
Wilhelmj will make an extended Scandinavian artistic tour during 
the forthcoming winter. 

Mr F. A.Jewson, our esteemed correspondent, has gone to Paris for 
ten days, where no doubt he will ‘‘ pick up” some errs | news, 
although the dull season, as far as music is concerned, is in full swing 
in that city of pleasure. 

Signor Ferrari, with his Italian Opera Company from Buenos 
Ayres, is said to have taken the Theatre at Rio Janeiro from the 
15th July to the end of September, and, also, to think of giving 
some eight or ten performances at the Teatro Solis, Montevideo. 

Signor Villa, the well-known baritone, has been singing with great 
success at Mr Churchill Sibley’s organ recitals at the Al Palace. 
On Wednesday last his rendering of Tosti’s popular song, ‘‘ For ever 
and for ever,” was persistently re-demanded. We are informed that 
Signor Villa is engaged to appear at the recitals every evening during 
next week. 

Rosina Vokes (Mrs Cecil Clay) has settled the details of her 
American tour, on which she will start next month, accompanied by 
her husband and by the following amateurs: Sir Charles Young, 
Messrs Claude Ponsonby, Eustace Ponsonby, Cyril Monde, Brandon 
Thomas, 8. Coplestone, Miss Agnes Miller, and other professional 
actors. 

The proceedings in the divorce case of Mdme Bernhardt and M. 
Damala have been arrested by mutual consent of the parties. The 
divorce would have been amicably arranged, and M. Damala’s action 
allowed to go on without opposition, but the intervention of the 
Queen’s Proctor was threatened, and so it has been agreed that the 
judicial action shall be abandoned for the present. 

At the Aquarium, on Lammas Monday, a very lengthy pro- 
—— was provided, consisting of a series of entertainments 

eginning at eleven in the morning and closing at midnight. A 
magical entertainment of Professor Field’s, which was repeated 
during the day, opened the proceedings, being followed by an organ 
recital, orchestral selections, various songs and dances, a flying 
trapeze performance, and the Beckwith family swimming feats. 
There was a good attendance. 

Tootr’s THEATRE.—This evening (Saturday) will close the present 
season at this theatre, the occasion being the annual benefit of Mr J. 
L. Toole, the popular lessee and manager, who will not appear again 
in London till December 5. The programme includes, ‘‘ for this night 
only,” Artful Cards and The O’Dora. Mr Toole will say a tew 
words to his friends in the course of the evening. 


Adbertisements, 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 


(A Violoncello part to “ Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 


ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called ively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied” and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

«This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably ay aged to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are ly har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit the impupremmt of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE MC a AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROA 


“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, sean 2lst, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years, Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, Is. 13d. and 2s. 9.1., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


(THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custod y of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills o Exchange, 
— and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


Ho’ TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
S Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 
OCIETY, as above, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 











OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 
24, me. Music by J. L, HATTON, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
toe Fars aaeee >; aon obtained, composed by J. L. Harton, 

2 dE, ” “ ” K? 
tH GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s, ae, LOS ae ae 





CHAPPELL'S VOGAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 





Love wakes and weeps A.T.B.B. 


—— or Arranged by Price 

Dulce domum. §,A.T.B, Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
Down among the dead men. 8. 4. T. B. on ld, 
The girl I’ve left behind me, §,A.T.B. 20 1d, 
British Grenadiers. §,A.T.B. ... ia i 2d. 
Long live England’s future Queen. §8,A.T.B. woe Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B, ... + « Balfe 4d. 
Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B.... eee eo - Abt 2d. 
Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, oe oi ee Gounod 4d, 
The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) pe “ 6d. 
Up, quit thy bower. T.B. od «, Brinley Richards 4d, 
Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8. 8.7. T, B. seo Bir @. A. — 2d, 
Page got-binders’ Chorus... ove eee unod 4d, 
van Hours (for six female voices) oe = 7 Joseph Robinson 6d. 
The Gipsy Chorus ... .., a ee . Balfe 4d, 
Ave Ma . wee Areadelt ld, 
Hark! the herald angels sing. S.A.T.B. <  oe Mendelssohn 1d, 
England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ...  .. Sir J, Benedict 2d, 

. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. tal ate J.L. Hatton 2d, 
Thoughts of Childhood. S.A.T.B. 1 see eae Henry Smart 2d, 
Spring's Return, §.A.T.B. eo tee eo oe ” 2d, 
An old Church Song. §8.A.T.B, ... “— eco poe aa 2d, 
Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... aa a ove i pe 2d, 
Serenade. 8.A.T.B... “a ins coe ccc Pm 2d, 
Cold Autumn wind. S.AT.B. o.oo. oe 2d, 
Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. ...  .. «.  .. Bennett Gilbert 2d, 
Lullaby. 8,A.A. ax ld, 
This is my own, my native land. 8.A.7.B. ... Bir G. A. Macfarren ld, 
March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A.T.B. a Dr Rimbault 2d, 
God save the Queen. §8.A.T.B. ... ov ees oe ‘ 1d, 

. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. os coe - Pe 1d, 
eG LS eee eee «. L. de Rille 2d, 
Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ... ws. os +. Cherubini 2d, 
We are spirits, 8.8. » «  Bir@. A, Macfarren 4d. 
Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8. A 7, B.. aie ons eco te Auber 4d, 
The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. tae ee eee on 1d, 
The Water Sprites. G.AT.B. 1. ccc cee = tcc Kiicken 2d, 
Eve’s glittering star. S.A.T.B. ... 9 1. ove so ete a 2d, 
When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B.  ... ese tees ‘ns 2d, 

. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. a po a 1d, 
Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8,A.1.B....  ... m Rossini 4d, 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern Salt. + elt, WON! gee oa en aa 
Sun of my soul. 8.A.T.B... «+ os oe» Brinley Richards 2d, 
"Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. “ §.A.T.B.... |.  @.A. Osborne 2d. 
A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A ‘B. 2d. 
O Thou, Whose power ( ag vA from Most i in Bgitto). "Rossini 2d. 

. The Guard on the Rhine SirG@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
The German Fatherland. §8.A.' 7. 3. “ 1d, 
The Lord is my oP aig §.A.T.B. ...  @.'A. Osborne 2d. 
Te Deum in F.. eee see oes eco eee Jackson 2d, 
Te Deum in F.. ose pas “ ee . Nares 2d, 
Charity (La aria), ‘B88. Pa ae . Rossini 4d, 
Cordelia, A.T.T.B PO re -  @.A. Osborne 4d. 
Iknow. 8.A.T.B ee - Walter Hay 2d. 
Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) eco eee A. Randegger 4d. 

. The Offertory Sentences... - + «» Edmund Rogers 4d, 

. The Red-Cross Knight Peer a ae . Dr Calleott 2d, 
The Chough and Crow eaiedee <a = we Bir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
The ‘‘Carnovale” ... eal ae i! aad R i 2d. 
Softly falls the moonlight .. on . we Edmund Rogers 4d, 
Air by Himmel aa ee ee ee bay Teslie 2d, 

. Offertory Sentences .. ae ia oe E. Sauerbrey 4c, 
The Resurrection _... ee ©. Villiers Stanford 6d, 
Our Boys. New Patriotic Bong . et * satis and W. M. Lutz 4d. 
The Men of Wales ... pee ee seo — vied Richards 44, 
Dame Durden... ce eel. See eee” ae wo eee GL 
A little farm well tilled me = - Hook 1d. 
There was a simple maiden wD) IN Bir @/ A. Maefarren 14. 
Fair Hebe on eee coo ” ld. 
Once I loved a “maiden fair. eco tee ” 1d. 

. The jovial Man of Kent... ove pe eee ” ld. 
The Oak and the Ash coe 006 eee eee ” 1d. 
Heart of Oak . ooo eee coe 1d. 
Come to the sunset” ‘tree cee eee eee Ww. X. pa 4d. 

. May. W. F. Banks 2d. 
7. Jovely i innocence ad ie di Lahore), Chorus for | female 

oe oe .. J. Massenet 4d. 

’ A Love Idyl. SATB... _R. Terry 2d. 
Hail tothe woods. A.T.T.B. ied J. Yarwood 2d. 
Near the town of Taunton Dean .. ea aon Thomas 5: Dudeney 2d, 

. Our merry boys at sea oa «J. Yarwood 2d, 
Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). “B. A. 7.B <a Berlioz 3d. 
When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonic)... a Rubinstein 3d. 
Hymn of Nature _... io ei thoven 3d. 
Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) . “Ww. Maynard 4d. 
Sporting Notes (Humorous pale No. pl ee 4d. 
Austrian National Hymn... .. "Hay dn 4d. 
A May Oarol. 8.8.0. i ” Joseph Belden 4d, 

. The tright-hair ’d Morn. A.T.T.B. pe Theodor L. Clemens 34. 
Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... “a .. ©.H. Lenepveu 4d. 

. Love reigneth overall. T. TB.B. “i * ©. G. Elsisser 6d. 
Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. a sce 9» 6d. 
The Star of Bethlehem ( Christmas Carol) “ Theodor L. Clemens 24. 
Busy, Ourious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. a 3a, 

ome ve Felix W. Morley 2d, 
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SHILLING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Pianoforte Catechism by Edwin M. Lott. . 
Harmony Catechism by Edwin M. Lott. (A Key to the Exercises, price 6d.) 

Dictionary of Musical Terms by Edwin M. Lott. 

Catechism of Music by J. Jousse. [Edited and Revised by Watrer MAcrarrEn. 

The Musical Why and Wherefore, addressed particularly to all beginners of musie. By G, L. Newson. 
The Mother’s own Assistant at the Pianoforte (An easy method). 


PIANOFORTE. 
1.—First Album of Dance Music. Containing Cornflower Waltz, &., &e. 
2.—Second Album of Dance Music. Containing Punch and Judy Quadrilles, &c., &c. 
8.—Third Album of Dance Music. Containing Pauline Valse, &e., &c. 
4.—Fourth Album of Dance Music. Containing The Language of Flowers Valse, &c., &c. 
5.—Fifth Album of Dance Music. Containing Awfully Jolly Valse, &., &c. 
6.—Sixth Album of Dance Music. Containing Burlesque Valse, &c., &c. 

VOCAL. 


1.—Twelve Comic Songs by Arthur Lloyd (First Series). 
Including Dada, The Baby Show, The Blighted Barber, &c., &c. 


2.—Twelve Comic Songs by Arthur Lloyd (Second Series). 
Including The Schoolmaster, Married to a Mermaid, My Wife’s Relations, &c., &c, 


3.—Twelve Comic Songs by Fred Albert. Including Bradshaw's Guide, Playing on the same old string, &c. 


4.—Twelve Comic Songs by George Leybourne. 
Including I wont believe it’s true, Shy, shy, awfully shy, &c., &c. 


5.—Twelve Popular Ballads. Including Silver herring, I'll be all smiles to-night, &., &c. 
6.—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Songs and Choruses (introduced in the Drama) composed and arranged by J. E. MALLANDAINE, 
7.—One Hundred and Twenty Comic Songs. (Words and Melodies.) 
8.—One Hundred Popular Songs and Scenas by Henry Russell. (Words and Melodies.) 
9.—The Child’s Own Singing Book, or Old Songs for Young Singers. 

cnn ae melodies and favourite rounds, with Pianoforte accompani- 

ment by Maria and Witu1am Hotcuins CaLicorr. 

10.—Songs for the Merry and Wise. With Easy Pianoforte accompaniment by Maria & Wm. Hutcurs Cauicorr. 
11.—Moore’s Irish Melodies complete. (Words and Melodies.) 
12.—Moore’s Irish Melodies. With Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir Joun Stevenson. Book 1. 
13.—Moore’s Irish Melodies. With Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir Jonny Srevenson. Book 2. 
14.—Davidson’s Book of Chants and Canticles of the Church of England, for Morning and Evening Service. 


VIOLIN. 


1.—Popular Dance Music (15 Sets). Book 1. 
Including Immenseikoff Quadrille, Twilight Schottische, Blue Danube Waltzes, &c., &c. 


2.—Popular Dance Music (15 Sets). Book 2. 
Including Oughts and Crosses Quadrille, Derhy Galop, Les Roses Valses, &c., &c. 


3.—Popular Dance Music (14 Sets). Book 3. 
Including Punch and Judy Quadrille, L’Innocence Valse, Jenny Bell Schottische, &c., &c. 


4.—Popular Dance Music (14 Sets.) Book 4. Including Cornflower, Princess Louise, and Blush rose Waltzes, &c. 
5.—Sixty-four Comic Melodies. Including The German Band, Constantinople, Song of Songs, &., &c. 
6.—The Art of Playing the Violin. With a selection of Popular Airs by W. West. 
7.—Violin Preceptor by Louis Spohr. Abridged Edition, with additional Exercises by Max ScHROETER. 
9. Tut y-tour Comic Melodies. Including The German Band, Constantinople, Song of Songs, &c., &c. 
— or with a Selection of the most Admired Melodies by R. Sidney Pratten. 
.—Easy Instructions. Containing Complete Scales and Exercises, and popular Tunes, by Max ScHROETER. 
: , CORNET. 
_. -four Comic Melodies. Including The German Band, Constantinople, Song of Songs, &., &e. 
.—Tutor with a Selection of the most Popular Melodies by Carl Hochst. 
CONCERTINA. 


Sixty-four Comic Melodies. Including The German Band, Constantinople, Song of Songs, &c., &c. 
; HARMO ‘ 
1.—Easy Instructions and Progressive jptanhi S Alfred Mullen. 
2.—Twenty-six Select Secular Airs. Arranged by W. SmaLLWoop. 
DRUM, TAMBOURINE, CYMBALS, &c. 


Tutor for the Drum. With Tunes for Fife and Drum, and Instructions for the Tambourine, Cymbals, Bells, and 
other percussion instruments. 
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